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Dear Saustina. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, 


AvuTHOR OF ‘SEconp THovents,’ ‘A BEGINNER,’ ‘ScyLLA 
oR CHARYBDIS ?’ ETC. 


Cuapter XIII. 


Ir is in a very much brighter mood than she has for some time 
enjoyed that Althea, on the following morning, is walking 
through the Park on an errand for Faustina. She does not pry 
too nicely into the component parts of her good spirits, though, 
if the question were pressed, she could give a very handsome and 
creditable account of them. 

But there is no use to seek officiously an explanation of her 
unwonted light-heartedness; and she enjoys it, as she does the 
flower-beds between Stanhope and Grosvenor Gates, which are 
just beginning to develop the intricate beauty of their bedded- 
out patterns, and console the “fond gazer” for the departed 
hyacinths and tulips. 

She is quickening her pace as she nears the Marble Arch, 
and the floral temptations to linger lessen, when she is aware 
that one of the carriages rolling in the same direction as herself 
is pulling up at the rails alongside of her. 

She has got into the habit of not looking at the occupants of 
‘any of the barouches and victorias that pass or meet her, in 
order to avoid the tiresomeness of recognition by some of the 
former acquaintances from whom her present course of life has 
separated her; but a glance at the large smart vehicle which 
has evidently stopped a son intention is now unavoidable, and 
in its solitary occupant she at once recognises the mother of 
Cressida Delafield. 

Despite her real innocence of any sin against Lady Lanington’s 
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2 DEAR FAUSTINA. 


peace, she is the one of her late society whom she would least 
soon’ have come across; and it is with a sinking heart that, in 
obedience to the sound of her own name, she now stays her 
steps. 

“Oh, Miss Vane, I am going in your direction.” 

An earnest desire to avoid the “lift” so obviously about to 
be offered is “ writ so large” on Althea’s face that the person who 
has addressed her adds hastily : 

“Indeed, in whatever direction you are going—it is all one to 
me—may I take you?” 

To so limitless an invitation refusal is out of the question, and 
the girl—since the blessed “I had rather not,” which would 
rescue us all from so many unpleasant pleasures, is relegated to 
Utopia—with a civil answer and leaden heels, walks on the few 
necessary steps to the next opening in the railings, and in another 
moment the two ladies are seated side by side, and the vehicle, 
after Althea has given an address of which the coachman feels, 
or feigns, a dignified ignorance, rolls on again. 

“I wanted so much to meet you,” is the elder’s opening. 

The younger is so very far from echoing this wish, that a 
smile, which may pass at a pinch for one of acquiescence, is the 
“nearest thing she can do” to it. 

“T thought of writing to you.” 

“Did you?” 

“ But I could not help feeling that a personal appeal would be 
better.” 

“ An—an appeal ?” 

“Only I did not know how to manage it. You are never to be 
seen anywhere about now, and Cressida has positively refused to 
give me your address.” 

Indeed!” 

“T was so fond of your father, and I always used to like you so 
much.” 

The exceeding discomfort of Althea’s mind in her present 
situation is here crossed by the bitter reflection that, whoever 
now speaks of a liking for her, puts it into the past tense. 

“ It—it was very good of you!” she stammers baldly. 

“ How little I thought in those days—I mean during your dear 
father’s lifetime—that it would be your hand jwhich would deal 
me such a blow!” 


“I do not know—you must please explain—what you are 
alluding to.” 


Although vaguely prepared for something disagreeable, a look 
of startled dismay has come into the girl’s face, but her speech 
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has a truthful dignity that her companion is too much agitated 
and preoccupied to perceive. 

“Oh, do not let us have any fencing!” she cries impatiently ; 
“we both know what we mean—why should we pretend that we 
do not?” 

“IT must emphatically answer that I do not know.” 

The rejoinder, though made very gently and civilly, seems to 
drive the hearer over the limits already reached of self-control. 

“Oh, Miss Vane, is it possible that you are going to add to 
the injury of having robbed | me of my daughter the insult of 
denying it?” 

The words are rude even to violence; but they produce no 
sense of resentment in Althea’s breast. It is with a compassion 
largely streaked with fellow-feeling, that she looks at the 
twitched, flushed features of the usually good-natured, well-bred 
woman beside her. 

“You are mistaken. I am truly sorry that you imagine anyone 
has robbed you of your daughter; but I assure you it is not I.” 

“No doubt you do not call it robbing ”—in a perfectly un- 
convinced and still more exasperated key—* but that is a mere 
quibble; you did rob me of her by introducing her to that 
horrible, horrible woman who——” 

“If you are alluding to Miss Bateson, I must again repeat that 
I did not introduce them to each other; I do not even know 
who did.” 

“But for you, she would never have known her—never have 
wished to know her! It was your example—your fatal 
example——” 

Althea has turned very pale. There are limits even to her 
patience. 

“Will you mind setting me down?” she says in a low voice. 
“T do not see that any purpose is served by my staying with 
you; you do not believe a word I say.” 

The request brings Lady Lanington back, in some measure, 
to a recollection of the claims of good manners, forgotten “as 
they always are when the elemental emotions have us in their 
clutch. 

“Oh, pray do not go! I have so much more that I want to say 
to you. I had no intention of being rude; the words escaped me. 
I really scarcely know what I am doing or saying!” 

Her agitation is so painfully obvious, and the passion that 
dictates it has so clearly broken down all the dykes of good 
breeding and habit, that Althea’s short-lived wrath dies out. 

“T would not mind what kind of things you said to me,” she 
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4 DEAR FAUSTINA. 


rejoins gently, “if it did you any good; but, indeed, I think you 
are making yourself unnecessarily miserable. As far as I am 
aware, Miss Delafield and the person whose influence you so much 
dread for her, never now meet, except in the most casual passing 
way.” 

“ Never now meet!” repeats the other, in a tone of indignant 
incredulity; and the eyes which, at the softness of the girl's 
answer, had begun to twinkle behind her pince-nez with tears, 
now blaze again with angry distrust. 

Althea’s heart sinks, but she replies steadily : 

“Never, upon my honour, to my knowledge, except in the way 
I have mentioned.” Then, as her companion continues to glare 
at her with ireful disbelief, she adds: “Miss Delafield spent two 
nights at our flat upon Miss Bateson’s invitation, but that was 
weeks ago; and since then——” 

“Since then you are under the impression that they have 
never met?” 

“ T have never heard of their having done so.” 

-The perfect steadiness with which Althea sustains the mother’s 
angry scrutiny seems at length to convince the latter of the truth 
of her asseverations, for she says, in a changed key: 

“Tf that is your belief, I can only tell you that they have been 
keeping you in the dark.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What do I mean? I mean that, so far from the intimacy 
between my daughter and that—that person being at an end, as 
you seem to imagine, not a day—scarcely a day passes without 
their spending hours of it together. In Cressida it has become a 
madness, a frenzy; in the other—well, as she is your friend, I 
will not qualify it; but if she were not, I should say that it is an 
iniquitous case of child-stealing !” 

While Lady Lanington, with growing excitement, has been 
running up the gamut of her woes, the knowledge has come 
coldly home to Althea that she had had aa instinctive foreboding 
of what is now being told her all along. None the less does the 
certainty of her supersession, and of the smashing of her ideal, 
strike her dumb and unprotesting. 

“She used to be such a dear, affectionate child—never very 
strong-minded, but so loving and nice”—this very falteringly— 
“and now Oh, tell him to drive on anywhere—round the 
Park—anywhere ”—this to the footman, who has got down to ask 
for minuter directions as to Althea’s obscure destination. “ And 
now! She is to come of age next month. Unfortunately, she is 
quite independent of us pecuniarily, as she inherits from an 
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uncle; and last night she told us, her father and me—oh, I can 
scarcely bear to repeat it——” 

“‘ What did she tell you?” 

“‘T can hardly believe it even now; it seems incredible!” 

“Yes?” 

“Tf anyone had prophesied it to me six months ago, I should 
have laughed in their face.” 

“ But you have not yet told me what it is.” 

“She told us—and oh, Miss Vane, to think that we should owe 
it (indirectly, at all events) to you /—that she was weary of the 
idle, senseless, soul-numbing existence she was compelled by us 
to lead, and that since, while she remained with us, all her best 
energies were paralyzed, and she was prevented from following 
out the high ends for which she was created (I am quoting the 
poor child verbally), it would be best for us to part.” 

“Part!” 

“Yes, part. And when we found words to remonstrate with 
her—at first, as you may imagine, we were paralyzed with grief 
and astonishment—she quoted you as a triumphant instance of a 
girl who had cut herself adrift from family ties for conscience’ 
sake.” 

The “ triumphant instance ” does not'much justify the participle 
assigned to her, as she sits wide-eyed in wretched listening. 
Among the chaos of painful feelings in which Lady Lanington’s 
words are making her welter, one has risen prominently to the 
surface. It dictates the speech which comes—half hurry, half 
lag—across her lips. 

“Tf she is going to part from you and Lord Lanington, whom 
does she mean to join? She will not live alone, I suppose ?” 

“She absolutely refused to answer that question when it was 
put to her; but I can guess—I can guess! I thought that you 
were her accomplice ; but I begin to believe—I quite believe— 
that you are not.” 

To a proposition so monstrous as that she has been wielding 
the axe to cut off her own head, Althea is incapable of a rejoinder. 

“But that is not the worst—not nearly the worst! Oh, I 
hardly know how to tell you! putting it into words seems to 
make it worse. Do you know—because, if you do, it will spare 
me the shame of telling you! but I see by your face that you do 
not—do you know the kind of work that my poor insane child is 
going to devote herself to ?—she told us so to our faces!” 

“ What work?” 

“TI would not have believed it on any less evidence—at her age, 
with her appearance——” 
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“ Oh, what—wuat? Why do not you tell me?” 

Althea has unconsciously grasped the arm of her companion 
that is nearest to her, and her strenuous pressure seems to squeeze 
out the difficult answer. 

“She is going to devote her life”—with a voice sunk almost 
beyond the audible, and an apprehensive glance at the servants’ 
backs—* to rescue work ! Do you understand? At her age, and 
with her appearance, she is going out into the Haymarket at 
night among those degraded creatures——” She breaks off, 
adding in another key: “ You are not going to faint ?” 

“ No, no; I never fainted in my life. Go on.” 

“ Go on !” repeats the other in a tone of the bitterest indig- 
nation. “Is not that enough? What more would you have?” 

Apparently it is quite enough for the auditor, whose blanched 
rigidity of look calls forth a repetition of Lady Lanington’s just- 
expressed fear. 

“T believe you are going to faint.” 

“No, no!” 

“ Can’t you help me? Can’t you do something to prevent such 
a crime, such an outrage? You must have influence with this 
woman, since you gave up everything—quarrelled with your 
whole family—for her sake.” 

“I have never quarrelled with my whole family ”—faintly. 

“Oh, what does it matter what you call it? I will call 
it by what name you like; but you cannot deny that there is 
entire separation between you and them, and that she is the 
cause. In return, you must have some influence with her; you 
cannot deny that you have influence with her, if only you would 
use it,” 

The mother’s tone has changed from a key of bitterest up- 
braiding to one of almost abject entreaty, and to emphasize her 
request she wrings the girl’s fingers with an even tighter grip 
than Althea, in the height of her excitement, had used a few 
moments ago towards herself. 

Althea almost laughs. Herr ivrivrnce! But even now she 
cannot bear to admit to a third person the only half-realized 
depth of her own fall. 

“What would you have me do?” 

“Do! Why go to her, beg her, entreat her, command her— 
you know what arguments have most hold on such a—such a— 
to let my child go! She will be able to find plenty more victims 
to infect with her pestilent opinions! Is not it enough for her to 
have been the ruin of you?” 

Althea gives a horrified start. 
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“Ruin! How dare you apply such a word to me?” 

But the mother is off again on the track of her own woe, and 
does not seem to hear her. 

“You cannot refuse me this reparation, such a poor one as it is, 
for the horrible wrong you have done me. After all, it is you 
that have done it—indirectly, at least. I should have had my 
child still with me if she had not learnt from you, from your 
example, to laugh at all constituted authorities, at religion, at 
decency, at whatever she had been taught to respect.” 

Lady Lanington pauses, not, certainly, because she has ex- 
hausted her armoury of vituperation, but arrested by the deathly 
whiteness beside her, and adds : 

“Oh, I do not know what I am saying. I can keep no measure, 
can think of nothing but——” 

Under the storm of obloquy that has hailed upon her, Althea 
has put her hand to her head, as if some stone had hit her; but 
she now straightens her limp back and sits up. 

“T must again ask you to let me get out; indeed I must insist 
upon it. It is necessary for me to go home at once, and inquire 
into the truth of the charges you have been bringing against my 
—my friend ; to find out how much of mistake and misappre- 
hension there is in them.” 

“ And if you find that they are ¢rwe—rruE—true as Gospel ?” 

Again the slight hand goes up to the brow that still smarts 
from its lapidation. 

“T cannot—cannot believe it.” 

“ Bat if—1r—_” 

“T will not face such an if.” 


Cuarrer XIV, 


To her coachman’s disgust, Lady Lanington insists upon driving 
Althea to the portal of her flat, in the feverish hope that the 
interview between the latter and Miss Bateson may be thereby 
hastened. During the drive the young woman scarcely speaks, 
save to put a decided veto upon the elder’s proposal that she 
shall await the result outside, and to give, on leaving her, a 
mechanical assent to the distracted prayer that she will not keep 
her in suspense one second longer than is necessary. 

It is with a foggy sense of relief at being alone that Althea 
speeds up the dirty stairs, and with a mixed and also foggy 
feeling of eagerness to face the worst and desire to shove the 
crucial moment a little farther off that she presses her door-bell. 
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It is the first of these aspirations which is destined to be gratified, 
as it is Faustina herself who opens. 

One glance at Miss Bateson’s face shows her house-fellow that 
it was not she who was expected, though’ to a stranger the ready 
ejaculation, “Back already, darling! Well, you are an ideal 
messenger !” would seem to hold even more?rapture than astonish- 
ment. The bitterness of the intuition,’which shows Miss Vane 
that she has been hoodwinked into beingjgot out of the way to 
clear the stage for her supplanter, gives her the impetus necessary 
for an instant rush upon the fray. 

“T have not been to Rodney Street.” 

“No? Then, why are you back?” 

Faustina is still fondly smiling, but in her tone there is the 
slight tang of displeasure of a general whose aide-de-camp has 
gratuitously disobeyed him. 

“ Because I met Lady Lanington.” 

“ Because you met Lady Lanington! That sounds rather a non 
sequitur.” 

“She told me something which made it necessary that I should 
return home at once.” 

“You are dealing in riddles, dearest. If it is quite convenient 
to you, I should like to know what you are talking about.” 

The tone is playful, and might possibly have deceived Althea 
into belief that her antagonist is ignorant of the coming thrust, 
had not she detected an instantaneous flash of consciousness in the 
eyes—eyes at once, and in a second, on their guard again. 

They are in the drawing-room by now ; and if other indications 
of a rising storm were wanting, the care with which Althea closes 
the door—a door generally left to bang, to jar, or to gape, 
according to its own wild will—would suffice as a warning. 

“She told me facts—a fact—about her daughter which I 
refused to believe.” 

“Indeed! That was not very polite of you.” 

“ Faustina, were those facts—was that fact true?” 

“AsI have not any Rontgen rays to turn upon your mind, I 
must respectfully repeat that I am in the dark as to what you are 
alluding to.” 

“Tt is useless to try and put me off with a jest. Was it—is it 
true?” 

“Was what—is what true?” 

The waxing pressure of the one speaker, and the waning gaiety 
of the other, though the latter is obviously anxious to cling as 
long as possible to her light tone, reveal that the stress of the 
storm is nigh. 
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“T was told by Lady Lanington that you have contracted an 
intimacy with her daughter.” 

“ Well?” 

Faustina has sat down. Ina quarrel the sitter has always an 
advantage over the stander, as evidencing a greater self-control ; 
and her “ Well?” is uttered with a cold and slightly contemptu- 
ous patience, which makes the indictment fall flat even upon the 
indicter’s ear. 

“That you have been meeting her secretly-——” 

“There was no secrecy about it.” 

“That you have been having daily—almost daily meetings with 
her all through the time during which you conveyed—implied to 
me that you have had no intercourse with her.” 

“TI never conveyed or implied anything about the subject to 
you.” 

Once again there is a controlled contempt in the unhesitating 
answer, which, making the less-skilled combatant feel the apparent 
paltriness of her preliminary accusations, hurries her to the gist. 

“That you have been setting her against her parents.” 

“ Against such parents, it was the kindest thing I could do— 
the greatest service I could render her.” 

“That you have been inducing her to embrace—go in for a line 
of work which, though no doubt a great and necessary one when 
undertaken by the proper people, is grossly, indecently unsuitable 
for a girl of her age, character, and appearance!” 

In the first part of this sentence there is an attempt at judicial 
calm, but the latter half comes, contrary to its utterer’s intention, 
in intemperate, scarlet hurry. 

“Are you alluding to her wish to devote herself to ‘ rescue’ 
work ?” 

“Tes.” 

Faustina heaves a sigh—the kind of sigh which any and all of 
the world’s great teachers and creed-founders may have uttered, 
when the inability of their disciples to understand their lessons 
was brought home to them—a sigh of impatient patience. 

“T suppose I had better answer your accusations in the order 
in which you have brought them. I have been seeing a good deal 
of Cressida Delafield.” 

She pauses, as if to give her companion time for a rejoinder, but 
none comes, so she goes on: 

“The secrecy with which you twit me consists in my not 
having thought it necessary to impart to you a fact whose true 
bearing my knowledge of your character and disposition taught 
me you would be unable to comprehend.” 
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», Althea brushes a hand quickly across her eyes, not because a 
tear is within miles of them, but because of the mist of delusion 
which the tone of calm and lenient explanation with which Miss 
Bateson is uttering her defence is calculated to draw over them. 

“ As for the rescue work which I have persuaded her to take up 
—I do not for a moment deny that it was my suggestion, which 
at the first hint she seized with joyful alacrity—my defence—if 

‘defence is needed, which I am far from admitting—is that, with 
me, the Cause always goes before the individual. I look upon the 
persons whom I am able to influence primarily as its instruments, 
and only very secondarily in their relation to myself or to 
themselves.” 

She shuts her lips, as if the subject were ended # and with 
another sigh—of relief this time—leans carelessly back in her 
chair. For a moment Althea clutches her temples with both 
hands; then she speaks : 


“T do not think you have been very successful in your choice 
‘of an instrument this time.” 


“No? I cannot agree with you. She has been very useful to 
me already.” 
“Useful! In what way?” 


“By her social gifts she has succeeded in obtaining for me 
from the proper sources that information about the Child Factory 
Bill which, as you may remember, you were rather unsuccessful 
in getting.” 

’ The shaft tells. A quiver of pain passes over Althea’s face. 
“Not that I blame you,” returns the other dispassionately. “TI 
quite believe that you did your best.” 

“T ought never to have attempted it.” 

“So the result proved; but you must remember how much and 
often you importuned me to put you to whatever branch of work 
I thought you best fitted for.” 

The very slight, but perceptible, flavour of contempt which 
seasons this speech conveys to Althea how little adapted for any 
labour, worthy of the name, her quondam friend regards her. It 
has the effect of a whiplash curling and tingling round her 
shoulders. 

“We are wandering from the point,’ she says, in a high, 
strained voice. “It is no question now of me and my insufliciency, 
but of whether you are justified in kidnapping a foolish young 

‘ girl from her home, and setting her to an employment of which it 
is always doubtful whether the good can predominate over the evil, 
but which in her case—in her circumstances—would be a disgrace 
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~an outrage ! 
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The speaker stops, white and shaking; and there is a slight 
answering alteration in Miss Bateson’s steady complexion and 
_ composed voice, when, after a moment’s interval, to get herself 
well in hand, she replies: 

“T deny, absolutely and entirely, the right of you or of anyone 
else to challenge my actions. I am my own judge and censor ; 
to myself I stand or fall. But in deference to the intimacy of 
the relations that have subsisted between us, I am willing to give 
you as a favour that explanation which I refuse you as a due.” 
She pauses, and then adds dryly: “Whether you will enjoy 
hearing it is another question.” 

“ Gq on.” 

“T spared you the knowledge of my intercourse with Cressida 
Delafield, not because I had any motive for concealment, but out 
of tenderness to you—out of consideration for a weakness which 
from the first I divined to exist in your character, but which 
until lately I hoped might remain latent. You must know that 
I am alluding to that tendency towards jealousy which I have 
always thought somewhat unworthy of you.” 

Only a quickened drawing of the listener’s already short-drawn 
breath as answer, so she goes on: 

“As to your indictment of ‘kidnapping a foolish young girl,’ 
well ”—with a shrug—“ folly is a relative term. In some lights 
many of us do not appear particularly wise ”—a stung start 
shows that the hearer has made the personal application intended 
—“and if to ‘kidnap’ is to do for her what I did for you—that 
is, to give her the impetus necessary for cutting herself adrift 
from an ignoble entowrage—I not only admit, but I glory in, the. 
accusation.” 

Still no rejoinder but that rapid breathing. 

“ With regard to the rescue work, which appears to be the head 
and front of my offending, as I have already told you, with me the 
Cause always goes before the individual. But even were it not so, 
even if I were to allow personal feeling to outweigh abstract 
right, I should still have no scruple in directing upon such a 
course one who, with no prurient squeamishness, but with a noble 
alacrity, leapt at the first suggestion to her post in the grandest 
crusade ever undertaken by humanity.” 

The voice is steady, the look quasi-inspired ; the words are— 
except for the side-hit at Althea’s prurience—of much the same 
quality as those which had often stirred her like a trumpet- 
call. Bitterly she recognises this, as they now fall in dead 


mockery on her ear. It is a full minute before she regains 
utterance. 
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“T am to understand, then, that you refuse to loose your 
prey?” 

“You word it offensively. But, yes, I do refuse.” 

“T know”—with an unsuccessful effort to imitate her com- 
panion’s sang-froid— that you deny the authority of the Book 
that gives it, but you must allow the justice of the prohibition to 
us to do evil that good may come.” 

“We start from different premises. I deny that I am doing 
evil.” 

“ Not doing evil !”—the poor rag of judicial calm flung aside, 
and with an outblazing of passionate expostulation which comes 
much more naturally: “Is not it doing evil to lay waste a happy 
home, to bring desolation and ruin upon two good and innocent 
lives, even if the question of the girl herself is waived ?” 

“Tt cannot be waived; since it is the only one with which I 
have any concern.” 

“Does that mean that, in spite of what I have said, you are 
still determined to carry out your scandalous and disgraceful 
plan?” 

“You observed to me some little while ago that I was fond of 
calling names. I think I might now retort the accusation.” 

“T do not wish to call names, because I haye not—there are 
not any strong enough to characterize such an iniquity. But 
are you—you have not answered me—still determined to stick to 
it?” 

“What reason have you given me—bluster is not reasoning— 
for abandoning it? But even if your powers of ratiocination were 
stronger than they are, they would be powerless to move me from 
a course of action of whose righteousness and desirability I am 
absolutely convinced.” 

“Then, all I can say is, that you will have to choose between 
Cressida Delafield and me.” 

The bolt which a month ago would have shattered the firma- 
ment, now falls apparently innocuous; and so much still remains 
in Althea’s mind of the habit of belief in the eternity of their 
intimacy, that she thinks Faustina cannot have grasped her propo- 
sition. She restates it: 

“If you adhere to your resolution, I shall be compelled to leave 

“That is as you please.” 

“ At once.” 

“Yes?” 

“And for ever.” 

“We are certainly not very likely to resume our relations,” 
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There is a cool dryness, an indifferent common-sense, in this 
last sentence which oversets the other’s tottering balance. 

“ And this is what it has come to,” she says, clutching her own 
head with both hands, as if to assure herself that it is still on her 
shoulders. ‘“ After all your protestations, this is what it has come 
to!” 

“Tt is what you yourself have brought it to.” 

With one of her grasping hands Althea hits herself on the fore- 
head. 

“Oh, how blind I have been! How right my people were! 
How bitterly, bitterly disappointed, disillusioned, I am in you!” 

“And do you think,” rejoins Faustina, in whom during the 
last apostrophes signs of some emotion have become evident, and 
who, in token of waning self-control, now rises from her careless 
sitting posture to her feet—“ and do you think, pray, that I have 
not been disappointed, disillusioned, in you?” 

To this agreeable inquiry Althea has no answer but dropped 
hands and staring eyes. 

“Do you think that as week by week, day by day, the paltri- 
ness of your character unfolded itself; your inability to embrace 
a great design or to soar above petty details—do you think, I say, 
that my heart did not sink at the thought of the clog with which 
I had fettered myself?” 


Again receiving no audible reply, she sails on with spread 
canvas. 

“Tt is such as you, whose petulant feebleness, whose irritable 
self-love, whose silly conventions and minute brain-power, have 
brought us where we are; have palliated, justified, explained 
man’s attitude to us.” 

She pauses to take in a fresh supply of breath, and Althea’s 
voice makes itself just heard in a dreary whisper : 

“That is enough! that is enough! I will go!” 

“T shall make no attempt to stop you”—giving way with 
evident relief to a long-pent burst of frank brutality—“ but please 
to remember that the breach comes from you; it would never 
have come from me. Out of loyalty to my original idea of you, 
and as a penance for my folly in crediting you with excellences 
and aptitudes of which you are conspicuously destitute, I should 
have gone on putting up with you, enduring even your im- 
pertinent efforts to interfere with my best laid and most deeply 
considered schemes, and your contemptible willingness to be the 
cat’s-paw of John Drake.” 

The storm of missiles which has been whistling round her head 
has had the effect of rendering Althea dizzy and deaf, but this 
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last well-aimed flint stings her back into a cruelly full possession 
of her senses : 

“ The—cat’s-paw—of—John—Drake ! ” 

“Yes, the cat’s-paw of John Drake. I do not know why you 
should have credited me with so much less keen sight than 
yourself; why you should have supposed me ignorant of those 
frequent meetings with him of late, which you have either 
happened to forget, or not thought it worth while to mention.” 

A sort of dimness comes before the hearer’s vision. It is as if 
the blood of that flint-wound were dripping into her eyes and 
blinding her. 

“Do you think that I have not seen you, in spite of all I have 
told you of the horror of men’s lives, in spite of your hypocritical 
air of repulsion—do you think that I have not seen you drifting 
into the miserable old path, the wretched old attitude of inferiority 
and appeal? Has it ever struck you that, had I been cast in the 
same mould as you, I, too, might have played at jealousy ?” 

The other’s answer is nothing but a groping movement towards 
the door, but Miss Bateson has not yet quite done with her. 

“Tf I had not become aware of that head-strong self-opinion 
in you which, coupled with your intellectual weakness, makes you 
so impossible to deal with, I would have given you a friendly hint 
that, since John Drake has a rather firmer hold upon his con- 
victions than you, your attentions to him are not likely to lead to 
the only close which would seem a satisfactory one to yourself 
and your highly respectable family.” 

Then she lets her go, and the other, feeling first for the 
drawing-room door, and then for the outer one, stumbles off down 
the public stairs. Before she reaches the bottom of these, 
practical common-sense has resumed its sway over Faustina’s 
mind, and she calls down the well of the staircase in much her 
ordinary voice : 

“Your boxes shall be sent at once to whatever address you like 
to give.” 
* + * * * 

In blind ignorance of the way she is taking, Althea walks 
along—walks on and on. She is half conscious that she has 
reached the Embankment by the pleasantness of the fresh air 
from the river. Then she walks on and on again, half blind, half 
deaf, every sense muffled like a knocker in a kid glove. She has 
reached the end of the endless length of Grosvenor Road before 
the sun, beating hotly on her head—she has left parasol and 
gloves behind—and the urgent weariness of the knees that 
knock together beneath her, bid her find some place of shelter. 
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The thought of the Aérated Bread Company passes foggily 
across her mind—that beneficent institution which, during the 
last months, has often provided her with a frugal luncheon or 
inexpensive tea. She has to drag her tired limbs yet a little 
further before, in a street in Westminster, the welcome letters 
“A. B. C.” salute her eyes over a shop door. She enters, and 
sits down at one of the little round marble-topped tables which 
chances to be vacant. 

At first she is conscious only of a sense of bodily relief and ease. 
It is not till instructed by the blank look of surprise on the face 
of the waitress who comes to know her requirements—surprise at 
the silence with which Althea stares at her—that the latter pulls 
herself together and orders a cup of coffee and a wheat-cake. 
When they come, she feels disappointed that, for want of a 
preciser order, the cup is a small one. She drains it at a draught: 
it does her the doubtful kindness of clearing her brain. 

Leaning both elbows on the table, and taking her head in her 
two hands, she reviews her situation, An earthquake has 
swallowed up her home. At the memory of that so recent con- 
vulsion she shudders strongly, then glances round, afraid lest she 
should have been observed. 


An earthquake has swallowed up her home! Where is she to 
find another one ? 

But from this question, though she is aware in a woolly way 
that it claims an immediate answer, mind and memory keep 
slipping back to the exquisite humiliation of the past interview. 

It is not the absoluteness and ignominy of her failure to save 
Cressida, though at another time that would have given her keen 
pain, which is crushing her. It is not even the sight of the 
ignoble clay shards into which, under her eyes, her reputed god 
of gold and silver has flown, shivered. It is in those phrases into 
which Faustina had packed the poison of her final sting that lies 
the secret of the girl’s prostration. 

She had carried her white maiden pennon so high; and now it 
lies draggled and defiled in the filth of the public street. 

“The cat’s-paw of John Drake!” “Attentions to him not 
likely to lead to the only close!” ete. Horrible, horrible phrases! 
And can it be that there is a grain of infinitely more horrible 
truth in them? Has she paid him any attentions? Can this 
odious colouring be put upon that intercourse which of late has 
formed the only solace of her life ? 

Her mind, having fastened upon this point, refuses to quit it. 
Inquiries as to whether no further steps are possible for restoring 
to the Laningtons their strayed child, and also as to where Althea 
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is to house herself for the coming night, drift across her brain, 
and remain indifferently unanswered. 

The one question that puts itself unceasingly as the only one 
really worthy of response is, Has she paid attentions to John 
Drake? The question is asked with shame-dropped head, and 
hands pentwise shading burning eyes. It is not till a step stayed 
beside her singles itself out from the coming and going feet in 
the restaurant that she snatches herself upright, and sees that 
the object of her anguished query is present to answer it if she 
will in person. 


CHAPTER XY. 


Auruea starts to her feet. 

“What are you doing here ?” 

Drake looks at her in unfeigned surprise. 

“TI caught a glimpse of you through the door, and thought I 
would come and ask whether you are any the worse for our ex- 
cursion.” 

“Our excursion ?” 

“Yes; have you already forgotten Canning Town ?” 

She does not answer; and, with growing alarm, he scans her 
more narrowly. 

“Has anything happened? Are you ill?” 

“No, I am not ill.” 

There is something so indescribably frosty and distant in her 
voice that he replaces the chair which he had begun to move from 
the table, in order to sit down opposite her. 

“You had rather be alone. I will go.” 

His tone tells her what her own has been, and she makes a 
frightened effort to be natural and normal. 

“T—I was not expecting you. I came in here to—to think 
quietly over something.” 

He cannot quite keep out of his eyes the earnest wish that 
barns behind them to know what that something is; but his hand 
is taken off the chair, and his whole attitude a going one. 

She glances up at him with what he feels to be an acutely 
painful, strange shyness, while in her heart, through the new 
veil of shame and shrinking, begins to rise the old longing for 
his sympathy. 

“ Something has happened.” 

“Something that you had rather not tell me?” 
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“No-o. You would—everybody would have to know it soon. 
I have left More Mansions.” 


‘For good?” 

“Yes. Faustina and I have quarrelled!” 

He forbids his face to express how little the arrival of this 
dénouement surprises him, and tries to look only sympathetic. 

“ Trremediably ?” 

“ Oh, yes—yes!” 

She has sat down again at the table, and her distress—her 
need for comfort—is so obvious that he cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to sit down, too. 

“T am so sorry. Quarrels are such mistakes, are not they? 
Could I be of any use? Could not you use me as a go-between?” 
This suggestion, to his consternation, drowns her in crimson. 

“You! Oh, no—no!” Then, feeling how inevitably the 
violent unwisdom of her disclaimer must have made him draw the 
inference that he himself was the object of contention, she rushes 
into a true, though misleading, admission. ‘ We quarrelled about 
Cressida Delafield.” 

“ Indeed.” 

“T told Faustina that she must choose between her and me.” 

“ And she chose Miss Delafield ?” 

“ Yes.” 

He is silent, afraid to seem as if he would push into her con- 
fidence—a reticence the less meritorious since he knows that, 
having gone so far, she must go further, and unable to feign an 
astonishment that he is far from feeling. 

“T ought to tell you that my making this stipulation was not 
due to a petty jealousy, as you might think, but to Faustina’s 
having persuaded the girl to leave her parents.” 

“Faustina has not much opinion of parents ”"—dryly—“ but 
why?” 

“In order that she may devote her life to——” 

“To what ?” 

Althea hesitates, divided between her native maiden shrinking 
from embarking on so scabrous a topic with a young man and 
the teaching of the last months, which has instructed her that all 
topics are to be handled indifferently between the sexes. It is 
not the latter, after all, which produces her low answer : 

“To rescue work.” 

“To what ?” 

“To rescue work ”—still lower. 

For a second he stares at her in stupefaction. Then: 

“We cannot be referring to the same person. I thought 
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you were alluding to the young lady whom I met at Lady Lavinia 
Jerome’s party.” 

“ And who complimented you upon your speech to the dockers 
—so I am.” 

“That child!” 

“She is not such a child as you think; she is twenty-one.” 

He still looks bewildered. 

“ Rescue work! Why, even Faustina—and do I understand 
that when you remonstrated with her she refused to listen to 

ou?” 

“She insulted me grossly.” 

Again that smarting blush smites her like a blow, and her voice 
grows rigid again. 

“ Insulted you grossly—how ?” 

“T cannot tell you—you must never ask me!” —almost inaudibly. 

His face hardens, and he stands up. 

“Then, I will ask her!” 

“TI will never speak to you again if you do!” She, too, has 
started to her feet, but, recalled to herself by the publicity of the 
place, and still more by the unbounded wonder in Drake’s eyes, 
sits down again. “I mean to say that it is no question of me; that 
after—after what has passed, it would be useless to try and patch 
up a reconciliation between me and Faustina! ” 

An overpowering wind of recollection seems to bow her head, 
and she bends before it. She looks such a monument of woe that 
even his curiosity fades before his earnest desire to succour her. 

“ And is there nothing that you will let me do to help you ?” 

“I do not know what there is that you—that anyone can do.” 

Silenced for the moment by this finality of affliction, he can 
only send mute messages of cautious sympathy across her un- 
broken wheat-cake to her, and when he does speak, it is to make 
a homely suggestion. 

‘Had not you better eat something?” 

“T could not; it would stick in my throat.” 

“If you will forgive my asking you, have you made any plan 
—thought out at all what it will be best for you to do for—just 
the present—for now?” 

“ No.” 

“But you will have to make up your mind—to take some step, 
will not you?” 

“ Oh, I suppose so.” 

There is such cold dismissal of the topic in her tone that he 
dares not pursue it. 


Presently she begins to stir restlessly ; to look about -her for 
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the gloves whose absence she has forgotten; to show feverish 
signs of departure. 

“ Are you going?” 

“T am wasting time, and there is none to lose. I must take 
some other step. I cannot leave that girl to her fate.” 

There is a painful look of wool-gathering in her white 
face, which shows her still half stunned from her recent blowe 
Destitute as he is of any right to prevent her, he cannot allow 
her to set forth on an enterprise for which she is so plainly unfit. 
He interposes himself between her and the door, towards which 
she has turned. 

“Will not you eat something first ?” 

“T tell you it would stick in my throat if I did.” 

“Will not you at least sit down again for a moment, and let us 
talk it over quietly ?” 

“ What good would talking it over quietly do?” 

“We might strike out something. You might see your way to 
let me help you.” 

“You? Ohno!” 

At any other time her emphasis of negation would have hurt 
him; now, in the concentration of his eagerness to stop her, he 
passes it by. 

“You might at least let me use whatever influence I have with 
Faustina.” 

Her only answer is a—to him—incomprehensible shudder. 
“Perhaps you doubt my possessing any; but I really have 


She has collapsed into her chair again—not because convinced 

by his arguments, but unable to trust her knocking knees. With 

an effort she collects her swimming thoughts to answer him. 
“You did not seem to have much when you tried to persuade 

her about the chromate of potash.” 

“That is true.” 


Her shaking fingers begin to fidget with the spoon of her 
coffee-cup. 


“T must think of something else. I must do something—do 
something—at once.” 

“T cannot see that you have any responsibility in the matter.” 

“Oh yes, I have—there are reasons. And, besides, her mother 
—I met her this morning; did I tell you that it was from her 
I heard the news ?—lays all the blame upon me !” 

“Upon you?” 

“Yes, she says that if it had not been for my fatal example——” 

Her throat seems to close. 
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“T would treat such gross injustice with the contempt it 
deserves ”—indignantly. 

“T am not so sure that it 7s unjust.” 

Seeing her thus resolute to heap ashes on her own head, he 
resumes the path of practical suggestion. 

“Would it be any use for you to appeal to Miss Delafield 
herself?” 

“ Not the slightest.” 

“Or to your own people—your own family? I think they are 
acquainted with her?” 

“No, no! They are the last people who must hear a word 
of it!” 

Such a frenzy of opposition shrills in her answer to this last 
proposal that he looks round nervously; but the denizens of this 
A. B. C., like those of all others, are stokeing themselves stolidly, 
unmindful of their neighbours’ concerns. 

“And you think the matter urgent—needing instant action? 
You think that Faustina will——” 

She snatches the sentence away from him, as if unable to bear 
any ending he can put to it. 

“Yes, I know it! She never lets the grass grow under her 
feet.” 

A hopeless pause. Trivial but tenderly compassionate specula- 
tions cross Drake’s mind as to what she has done with her gloves, 
coupled with the sudden perception that she looks ten years older 
than she did when he parted from her last night. 

“‘T should be the last person to press my suggestion, if you had 
a better one to offer,” he says at last, with deprecating respect ; 
“but if you have not, I think I should advise you to let me try 
my luck with Faustina.” 

She looks at him desperately. Her mind seems a boiling 
caldron, full of whirling thoughts, which she tries in vain to 
arrest and sort. After awhile a kind of order comes into the 
chaos, and from it issues a voice which tells her that in this 
proposal—the most repugnant that could possibly have been made 
to her—lies her only chance of averting the threatened evil. 
Dare she reject it? Through a species of woolly fog, her 
companion’s voice, still urging, reaches her. 

“T really have some influence with her, though I do not wonder 
at your doubting it; but if I put pressure on, I really have a 
good deal.” 

Silence. Her thoughts are clearing, and out of them rises in 
odious distinctness a horrid picture of Drake confronting Faustina 
—of her own name bandied about between them, sullied by the 
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calumnies with which Miss Bateson had so freely bespattered 
herself, and of which she will certainly not be more sparing to 
her advocate—that advocate whose very partisanship will give a 
plausible colour to her accusations. And yet what alternative 
from this agony of degradation lies open to her? In the extremity 
of her misery she hides her face. 

“TI do not know what to do; I am at my wits’ end.” 

He stands beside her patiently waiting, marvelling at, and yet 
trying not even in his own mind to probe, the reasons of her 
anguished shrinking from his proposal. When he sees her a 
little calmer he gently repeats it : 

“TI think you had better trust me to do what I can for 
you.” 

For a second or two she yields to the infinite sense of relief of 
having someone to lean on; then Faustina’s venomed phrases, 
flashing back, poison the infant fountain of her comfort at its 
source. 

“T could not bear it—I could not bear it!” 

At the obstinacy of her apparent unreason his patience gives 
way a little. 

“T am afraid I have nothing else to suggest.” 

She lifts her forlorn head quickly. Is he going? Dreadful as 
is his presence beside her, she suddenly realizes how much more 
dreadful his leaving her will be. 

“Tf—I—consent to what you propose, will you—will you— 
promise not to—not to listen—to—stop your ears to—any—any 
—any insulting accusations that she may bring against me?” 

It would be invidious to say which was the more highly 
coloured, the young woman at making this suggestion, or the 
young man at hearing it. 

“Ts not it an insult to me to exact such a promise ?” 

“Oh that it should have come to this!” she says, the memory 
of her former infatuation wringing a little low cry out of her at 
its so ignominious ending. 

“T would not think about that, if I were you, now.” 

She heaves a great sigh, and then draws her scattered wits 
together, as if trying to take his advice. 

“If you—really mean—to carry out—your—your suggestion, 
I suppose it had better be—at once. She is not a person who 
ever loses time ; and she may be meaning to put her—her scheme 
into execution to-ni— at once.” 

Deep repugnance and fevered hurry strive together in her 
speech, and the pitiful conflict stirs him to an even tenderer 
compassion than he has yet felt. 
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“You may depend upon me. Should I find her at home this 
afternoon ?” 

“T think so; she was evidently expecting Cressida.” The 
corners of her mouth go down, pulled at by a very bitter recollec- 
tion, and he looks at her with silent commiseration. ‘She has an 
engagement for this evening. As it is a long way off, she will set 
off early ; so you nad better be on the safe side, and go now.” 

Drake’s heart gives a throb of pleasure at her taking his 
eagerness to serve her so much as a matter of course as to need 
neither apology nor thanks; but there is no sign of it in his 
answer. 

“T will go as soon as I know what is to become of you.” 

“Of me?” 

* Yes, of you.” 

“Oh, I do not know!” 

“You must decide upon something; the day is getting on.” 

“Yes; I suppose so.” 

“ Are your people in town ?” 

“ As far as I know.” 

“ Your sister, Mrs, Boteler ? ” 

“T dare say.” 

“ Will not it be best for you to be with your own family ?” 

“My family disapproves of me a good deal. It: seems to me 
that most people disapprove of me.” 

“Do they disapprove of you enough to turn you away from their | 
door?” 

Her answer is a tarrying one. Do they? He had put the 
question as propounding an absurdity ; but to her it seems quite 
within the range of possibility that they should. For weeks she 
has kept away from Clare, deterred by that long-unfulfilled 
promise; and now that what her family will look upon as the 
result of her bad faith has broken in thunder upon them, how can 
she venture to present herself before them? A dreadful vision 
of Edward confronting her in loud or, still more terrible, speech- 
less wrath under Clare’s palms rises before her swimming eyes. 

“T do not know; they may. Oh, how I wish”—catching at 
a straw—“ that I could go to Canning Town!” 

“*T am afraid that is not possible to-day.” 

“Could not that nice couple take me in?” 

“T am afraid not.” 

His words are chilling, but the throb at his heart is louder 
than before. She heaves another prodigious sigh, and once again 
looks about mechanically for her absent gloves. 

“Then, I suppose there is no help for it.” 
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“Shall I call you a hansom?” 

“ Tf you like.” 

He is so afraid of her vacillating away once again from the only 
sensible plan which it is in her power to adopt, that he gives her 
no time to change her mind, and in another minute a cab stands 
at the door. She submits passively while he puts her in, for- 
getting even that she has not paid for her coffee; and at first it 
seems as if she were to be packed off like a parcel, and without 
any more power of utterance than if she had been wrapped in 
brown paper and tied with string. But the noise of the flaps, 
which he stands upon the step to shut down upon her, seems to 
give her back her speech. 

“You will let me hear, whatever there is to hear, at once.” 

“ At once.” 

“ And you will not believe—you will try not to belieye-——” 

The wheels drown what he is not to believe, but he knows it 
pretty well. 

* * * * * 

Althea drives along through a mist, although the sun is show- 
ing to foreigners all and sundry what he can do, when he is. put 
to it, in the way of shining upon that town whose chimneys are 
believed to have bested him. It is the fullest time of the after- 
noon, and a block often brings her to a standstill. She sees that 
people are looking harder at her than usual, and, though accus- 
. tomed to being stared at for her prettiness, feels that there is 
something different to-day. 

Clare’s butler—he is new since her last visit—announces to her 
with apparent pleasure that his mistress is “ Not at home,” and, 
when she feebly says that she will come in and wait, looks respect- 
fully doubtful. 

“Mrs. Boteler is not very well, ’m, and her horders were that 
no one, with the exception of one or two hintimate friends, was to 
be admitted.” 

“Tam one of the exceptions. I am Mrs. Boteler’s sister.” 

At that he ceases his opposition, and she follows him, 
quakingly asking herself whether she has indeed spoken truth. 

Clare is lying on the sofa, and Althea has time for one moment 
of poignant anxiety as to what emotion she shall see succeeding 
the first inevitable one of surprise before Mrs. Boteler jumps up, 
with no appearance of ill-health, and runs to meet her. 

“ Atlast!” shecries. ‘“ Now, are not you ashamed of yourself?” 

The reproach is so gay and gentle, and applies so obviously to 
no worse crime than her having absented herself, that Althea, 
breaking down under the reaction, bursts into tears. , 
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“My dear, how ill you look! What is it?” 

The other's sobs make her scarcely intelligible. 

“T have come—to ask—whether—you will take me—take me 
—in.” 

The arms instantly clasped round her thin shoulders would be 
answer enough, even without the galloping response : 

“There is so much need to ask that, is not there ?” 

She draws the humbled girl down on the sofa beside her, and, 
not teasing her with questions, waits for her to explain herself. 
But Althea’s first words have no relation to herself. 

You were lying down. Are not you well?” 

Clare blushes slightly. 

“T never felt better in my life; but, you know, William is so 
fussy about me.” 

Althea stares stupidly at her. The squalid tornado that has 
rent her life seems to have blown away half her wits. 

“ And—and the others ? How is—how is Fanny?” 

“Fanny is a tremendous success.” 

The figures of Pharaoh’s butler and baker, with their un- 
explained variety of fate, rise quaintly before Althea’s dimmed 
mental eye, the one with his head lifted up, and the other hanged. 
Fanny a tremendous success, and she ! 

“T must say that, if I am tired, William is eacellent about 
taking her to balls.” 

A trivial vision of William with his arm chronically twined 
round Fanny’s waist displaces the butler and baker before the 
eyes of William’s sister-in-law, lessening the virtue of his sacrifice, 
but does not detain her a moment from the real subject of her 
preoccupation. 

“ And—and Ned ?” 

Mrs. Boteler’s soft face stiffens a little. 

“He has not been up for some weeks; he is reading hard for 
Greats. Poor fellow ! he realizes that work is the best thing for him.” 

Tone and words are dry, and tant soit peu reproachful, but to 
Althea they bring an untold relief. He knows nothing; he has 
heard nothing. That terrible vision of a brother vengefully 
confronting her is only a figment of her own brain. For the 
moment, at least, she may let herself go to the unspeakable ease 
and solace of this reached haven. Her tired head falls back on 
the sofa-cushion, and the water stands again in her eyes. Her 
whole look is so bruised and pitiful that the other’s conscience 
smites her for her transient severity. 


“I see that something very bad has happened. Do not you 
think you could tell me what it is ?” 
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At the delicate kindness of this inquiry the shower falls. 

“ You have left her?” 

A speechless nod. 

“For good?” 

“ Yes.” 

“You have quarrelled with her?” 

“le” 

“ And you never mean to go back ?” 

“ God forbid ! ” 

A crescendo of cautious but eager cheerfulness has marked 
Mrs. Boteler’s questions, and at the energy of this last disclaimer 
she flings both arms again round her sister’s neck. 

“Oh, I am glad! Do not be angry with me, but I am glad! 
I knew that you must find out in time what a fraud she is; but 
I feared it might be a long while first.” 

“Do not call her names!” cries Althea, with a shiver of stung 
loyalty to her broken ideal. “TI loved her dearly ; I believed in 
her—oh, how I believed in her!—but I have been dreadfully— 
dreadfully disillusioned.” 

“Since when ? ” 

Althea heaves a sigh of deep humiliation. 

“Tecan see now that it has been coming for a long time, that 
she has been growing sick of me; but it culminated this morning 
when I remonstrated with her about something she was going to 
do, which I thought absolutely criminal.” 

“ Criminal!” 

Clare’s eyes sparkle at the thought of Miss Bateson having 
placed herself within the clutch of the law. 

“Morally criminal, I mean.” 

“ And her answer was, to turn you out of doors?” 

“T turned myself out. Icould not stay to hear any more such 
—such outrages as she was heaping upon me.” 

Clare reddens in sympathy with the scarlet that has bathed 
her sister. 

“T always felt that there were great possibilities of Billingsgate 
latent in her.” 

“T left all my things behind me; I did not even”—with a 
half-scared look at her hands— remember to take my gloves.” 

“TI will send for them at once”—rising and ringing the bell. 
“If I do not ”—with a burst of disgust and anger—‘she will 
probably pawn them.” 

And again Althea shivers. 





A Port of Spring. 


Tue greatest of the Elizabethan song-writers published his poems 
in 1647-48, the last years of the Civil War; and though his life 
was prolonged twenty-six years more, he was henceforward silent. 
It is by no mere chance that Robert Herrick was also the last of 
that company. The nest of singing-birds had been so rudely 
shaken that it has never again been tenanted by them. Herrick 
and Milton died in the same year within a month of each other. 
Just as Nevius could rightly call himself the last of Roman poets, 
and Ennius quite as rightly speak of himself as the first, so in a 
way Herrick was the last of the old, and Milton the first of the 


new generation, The former might have sung the same strain as 
Nevius— 


* Mortales inmortales flere si foret fas, 
Flerent dive Camenz Nevium poetam.” 


Milton and he had begun their poetical careers in somewhat the 
same way. Herrick might have written much of “ L’Allegro” 
and “Il Penseroso,” and some of Herrick’s work is in Milton’s 
earlier manner. But their paths soon separated. Milton is the 
poet of the new England, which is now old, no merrier than when 
it was young, and has long lost its voice with singing of anthems. 
Both of them lived through the war and for nearly a score of years 
after the Restoration ; but the Puritan’s best work was done after 
the war, in a country that has never ceased to be Puritan, and 
therefore has consistently neglected the mere song-writer, Robin 
Herrick, who piped but as the linnet sings, and had no part in 
dogmas or the rights and wrongs of man. Cynthia’s court had 
been looked upon sourly, even before the virgin-goddess had left 
the earth; the “ old religion ” of Shakespeare and rare Ben Jonson 
was fast being superseded by theology. When Herrick returned 
from his long sojourn in the remote West, what a change in men 
and things he must havenoted! All his gay friends gone, vinegar 
faces under steeple-crowned hats, Horace and Catullus out of favour, 
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and all men busy with the Minor Prophets. The British Solomon’s 
court had not been too respectable, but the old leaven of light- 
heartedness and gaiety had been working still whilst Herrick had 
dwelt within the sound of London bells. Milton was then learn- 
ing his art from wicked old Ben; for his conviction that “life is 
real, life is earnest,” had not yet excluded of necessity that pro- 
fane joy in living, the feeling which even Medea owned “ that it 
is a pleasant thing to behold the sun.” During the long reaction 
after the feverish activity which followed the Reformation, 
Herrick’s poems fell dead on a world so occupied with splitting 
hairs concerning the nearest way to heaven that it could not look 
upon the pleasant sights beside the road. Henceforth men might 
preach and argue, talk and teach, write much prose and some 
poetry, but they could not sing. 

It isa good thing for a poet to know clearly his powers and 
limitations ; so many by force of circumstances or perversity have 
stepped outside their proper bounds, Virgil spending his best 
years upon an epic, Tennyson engaged on dramas, and Landor 
writing his “Gebir” and “Count Julian.” Herrick had no desire 
to occupy more than a small nook upon Parnassus; he addresses 
his muse— 

“Were I to give thee Baptism, I would choose 


To christen thee the bride, the bashful Muse, 
Or Muse of roses.” 


And he kept closely enough to his text; flowers and other coun- 
try sights and scents were his unfailing theme, equally dear to 
him being the roses on beauty’s cheeks, the violets of the eyes, the 
cherry ripe of Julia’s lips. He has none of that deep questioning 
with which Shakespeare approached nature. If he draws a lesson 
at all, it is a simple one. 
“When a daffodil I see 

Hanging down ’s head towards me, 

Guess I may what I may be: 

First, I shall decline my head, 

Secondly, I shall be dead ; 

Lastly, safely buried.” 


This is but another “ Eheu! fugaces, Postume, Postume,” from one 
of his masters; but all the variations of which this text is capable 
are seized and presented in songs of matchless beauty; the lamen- 
tation is not obtrusive; swnt lacrymex rerum, but they are silent 
tears. The gentle Horatian philosophy which expressed Herrick’s 
creed was his own, but he had learned the art of poetry under 
Jonson. Milton might also have been sealed “ of the tribe of Ben.” 
The Puritan was the heir of Jonson’s strong reasoning, classical 
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learning, severe and stately verse; a close study will show how 
much he owed him; for “ L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso ” are 
directly due to Jonson’s masques, and “ Comus” itself owes origin 
and form to the “Pleasure reconciled to Virtue.” Herrick has 
seized upon the other side of that marvellous giant, his light fancy, 
lyrical sweetness and purity. Whether of these twain hath the 
better part is a question. Old Ben would surely have given his 
richer blessing to young Robin. Jonson lacked dramatic talent, 
and neither Herrick nor Milton possessed the gift, as the latter’s 
“Samson Agonistes,” successful as it is in realising his conception, 
is nothing more than a tour de force. In character the contrast 
is very striking between the stern fanatic, who even in his boyish 
days resolved to do something for the glory of God, and the gold- 
smith’s apprentice, who became a town wit, then took orders, and 
was slowly chastened by years and his holy office, as well as by 
the disasters that befell the Cavalier party, into the quiet resigna- 
tion that marks his later poems. 

It is not hard to understand that life at “ the Sun, the Dog, the 
Triple Tun” ill qualified a man for the cares of a country parish. 
The young poet who makes sonnets to his mistress’s eyebrow, the 
lover of many loves, has to become Sir Thomas Parson, and live in 
loathed Devonshire with his homely Prue. It was a strange change 
of fortune for the gay weaver of conceits, whose soul had been 
wrapped up in women’s words and faces; who lavished his wit 
upon the dress of his inamoratas until he had said once for all 
whatever can be said on the witchery of skirt and bodice; who, 
being compelled to bury himself in the country, became the 
sweetest singer of nature’s charms that English springs have ever 
inspired. His earlier mood was in the true Elizabethan spirit, 
delicate verse enlivened with gay conceits, but lacking something 
as being somewhat hard and artificial, and too little concerned 
with the things that really import in life. Genuine emotion of 
any kind was entirely absent; it was the play of intellect spent 
upon graceful objects. When he takes nature as his mistress a 
deeper note is heard. Herrick knew well before the end that he 
had at last come into his own; though his wishes might fly to 
“supremest Thamasis,” it was in Dean Prior that his genius was 
capable of its greatest development. In the introductory ode to 
his long-delayed ‘‘ Hesperides,” the work of his life, he puts his 
country work first— 


“T sing of brooks, of blossoms, birds and bowers, 
Of April, May, of June, and July flowers.” 


He had despised these things when his soul was sick at leaving 
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the wild wit and divine rights amongst the players of the capital. 
Englishmen always hold their instructors in contempt, and so the 
actor-dramatists were loose livers. Jonson himself was not a 
straight walker. He had been backwards and forwards between 
the Reformed and Roman Church; and in this connection it is 
interesting to notice that Herrick’s fairy poem, “ Oberon’s Chapel,” 
is a gentle satire upon the Roman Catholics. Jonson had all the 
sins and coarseness of his fellows, although certainly nothing 
could be more sincere than the devotional poem “The Sinner’s 
Sacrifice,” which is prefixed to his “ Underwoods.” He wasa type 
of his age, which sinned greatly and repented greatly. No one 
need be in fear for Ben’s honest soul, whether it was Protestant or 
Catholic. Still such lives were bad company for one destined to 
spend over forty years in pointing out the road to heaven. Herrick 
probably never became outwardly what is known as a religious 
man; dogmatic theology had little charm for him, and the state 
of mind which made George Herbert an earthly saint must have 
been quite unattainable. His point of view was shown when he 
published the “‘ Noble Numbers” separately from the “ Hesperides.” 
Earth and heaven were separate in his mind. Those epitaphs, 
which condense so much sorrow into so few words, express all the 
bitter grief of loss, but utter no hope of recovery ; “one was and is 
not, we can no more,” they seem to say. He harps to the tune of 
one before him, “soles occidere et redire possunt.” The words of 
hope and comfort which it was his duty to speak do not come; he 
has said them in the Burial Service, and is keeping the “ Noble 
Numbers” distinct from the “ Hesperides.” He believed, but the 
pain was too much. To a man who felt so keenly the beauty and 
the pity of the earth he lived in, the feeling that those scenes at 
any rate would be beheld no more was the overpowering one, and 
the Christian hopes and beliefs were of no avail. That he was 
a true Christian when he wrote “The White Island” and his 
“Litany to the Holy Spirit” no one could for a moment doubt. 
Herrick’s litany surpasses all other litanies in verse as our Bible 
all other translations. 

Herrick published his poems after the manner of Jonson’s 
“Underwoods,” with no external indications of the time and 
place at which they were written. Songs, epigrams, and ad- 
dresses are printed together in no order, or rather in intentional 
disorder. It is possible that he admired his own epigrams. It 
was the fashion to write them, and he was imitating Jonson. 
But Herrick was no Martial ; he lacked the strong sense necessary 
to keep an epigram on its legs, and he lacked satiric wit. 
Instead of seizing on a point and never leaving it until he had 
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reached the conclusion, his fancy loved to play around a subject. 
Besides, it is difficult to believe that so gentle a poet had any 
enemies, and there is no earnestness in his abuse whenever he 
essays the manner. 

In the making of gay conceits he could beat the Roman poet 
at his best, with a freer fancy and purer mind. He felt truly 
enough that ugliness is a foil to make beauty brighter, but 
forgot that it is not a good preparation for a meal to first turn 
the stomach with assafostida. So the epigrams which load the 
“Hesperides” are dead weight, for Herrick does not take his 
leisure easily with tinkers, apothecaries, tradesmen, and churls. 
His early days are spent in adoration, half sincere, always 
graceful, of the city beauties. When he is forced to leave 
London and live amongst clod-hoppers he is quite able to 
consider them on their best side, look at them in their relation 
to the fields and groves of Devonshire, and make himself the 
supreme singer of all that is happiest and purest in the lives 
of country hinds, of Thyrsis barefooted in the long grass, as well 
as of the shimmer of Jalia’s petticoats. 

When a man publishes his life’s work at the age of fifty-seven, 
not ordering or dating his poems, it is hard, even though we 
know the chief events of his life, to trace closely his development. 
Like many other clever boys, he was put to uncongenial work, 
lashed by the “patrus verbera linguw,” but he was luckier 
than most. In the first place apprenticeship toa goldsmith is 
at all events not degrading, and to a boy of Herrick’s artistic 
taste it was not bad training. His love for beauty, the ap- 
preciation of what is delicate and refined, the curious regard 
for detail and distinction, were doubtless fostered by his art, 
and it is probable that those few years influenced him much 
more than he was aware of. However, a goldsmith, work he 
ever so deftly, is after all a mechanic, and young Robin wanted 
scholarship. With better fortune than the later Robin, his 
only superior in song, he managed to gain it. How it was 
contrived we do not know, but the cruel uncle relented, the in- 
dentures were cancelled, and he betook himself, aged about twenty- 
one, to St. John’s College, Cambridge. It needed most beseeching 
letters to draw money from Sir William Herrick, the successful 
merchant, but he was at any rate equipping himself to make one 
of that brave throng which met at the “Mermaid,” whom doubt- 
less he had reverenced and envied in his ’prentice days as the 
most potent of earthly magicians. 

That he gave himself up to hard serious study during those 
six or seven years at Cambridge is unlikely, He was not a man 
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to pore over the classical authors until he was steeped, like 
Jonson, in their thoughts, and moods, and words; he would 
rather be a skipping reader, hunting amongst the poets for 
suggestions which his own fervid imagination would use. His 
classical outfit was respectable; he is continually translating 
and imitating Horace and Catullus, whom he especially affected, 
and mentions nearly all the chief Roman poets; but though he 
thus had the advantage over Shakespeare and others, who could 
not consult the original authors, he was far inferior in scholar- 
ship to Jonson. That learned man’s works are a perfect mosaic 
of classical quotations transmuted into excellent English, and 
Herrick certainly used him freely. Although the latter mentions 
Museus, Pindar, and Homer, besides imitating Anacreon and 
Theocritus, he was no great master of Greek. At this time 
to know Greek well was the mark of a very good scholar. The 
“ Hesperides” are tinged throughout by reminiscences of Horace 
and Catullus; sometimes he imitates, sometimes translates a 
line, and in places whole stanzas. A deft Latinism pleases him 
much, although his English suffers occasionally. 


“Can we so far 
Stray, to become less circular 
Than we are now?” 


is not a happy transference of Horace’s “ teres atque rotundus.” 
The ode to his elder brother is compounded in about equal 
proportions of Horace and Ben Jonson, and that entitled “ His 
Age” is full of such memories. Almost unconsciously, as it seems, 
Herrick’s language takes the colouring of the Latin poet when 
he touches the same ground: 


“So when or I or you are made 
A fable, song, or fleeting shade, 
All love, all liking, all delight, 
Lies drowned with us in endless night.” 


Did Coleridge take a hint from that passage? His use of 
Catullus is different. Not knowing him so well, his allusions are 
less spontaneous, and it may be that all his references are made 
through Jonson, whose translations, scattered throughout his 
works, are admirable. Ovid was well known to Herrick. His 
repeated poems concerning his Catholic taste in the matter of 
his mistresses’ looks are all taken from Ovid’s “Amores.” In 
the fine song “To live merrily and trust in good verses,” Homer, 
Virgil, Ovid, Catullus, Propertius, and Tibullus are mentioned, 
and Horace imitated. Beyond a bucolic or two, and a paraphrase 
of the description in the Aineid of Venus as a Spartan virgin, 
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he has not touched Virgil. Propertius’ famous line “ Viximus 
insignes inter utramque facem” evidently impressed - Herrick, 
for he makes two attempts upon it. In his epitaph “ On a maid 
that died the day she was married,” he says— 


“Those holy lights wherewith they guide 
Unto the bed the bashful bride, 
Served but as tapers, for to burn 
And light my reliques to their urn.” 


He transfers the fancy neatly to the rosemary: 


“Grow for two ends, it matters not at all 
Be ’t for my bridal or my burial.” 


Herrick’s work may be regarded as divided into two parts, 
just as circumstances divided his life. He gives a hint for this 
separation in his poem “Art above Nature—to Julia,” which 
he concludes with the words: 


“T must confess, mine eye and heart 
Dotes less on Nature than on Art.” 


Until his thirtieth year he can have had little experience of 
real country life. Born and reared in London, he had returned 
thither gladly after his Cambridge career was closed, and always 
regarded his life in the West as an exile, so that the loss of his » 
living under the Commonwealth and forced return to London 
‘ were hailed. by him with joy. It would be possible, and the task 
has been attempted with some success, to arrange his more- 
important work, not of course in chronological order, but at 
least according as it falls under one or other of these epochs. 
We have no means of ascertaining how much or how little he 
wrote when at Cambridge, for there was never poet yet gave 
less information about his own life. He records all his fleeting 
emotions, his loves and hates, but never answers the questions 
of “ where?” and “when?” His intimacy with Jonson probably 
began before he left the University, and one of his more am- 
bitious poems, the “ Panegyric to Sir Lewis Pemberton,” is so 
direct an imitation of Jonson’s “ Ode to Penshurst” that it may 
be an early effort. It abounds with expressions borrowed from 
his “father,” and is no unworthy specimen of the courtly ode 
then demanded of poets; it shows a lively imagination which 
can multiply particular images and make them subservient to 
the general effect. Still the touch is clumsy here and there. 
Jonson’s allusion to the purple pheasant and painted partridge 
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as filling the master’s dish is amplified by Herrick, who remembers 
other mention by Jonson of dainty dishes, into— 


“The pheasant, partridge, godwit, reeve, ruff, rail, 
The cock, the curlew, and the quail.” 


This is worthy of “The Critic.” But Herrick never reached 
excellence in this style of writing, numerous examples of it as he 
has left, and assuredly did not rest his oft-repeated claims to 
immortality on such exercises. He is the English song-writer 
par excellence, whether it be nature or art he is worshipping. His 
words literally sing themselves, and are as perfect as care can 
make them. Like many another poet he took his good wherever 
he found it, from the Elizabethan dramas and song-books, from 
the Roman poets, sometimes from the Greek poets, culling a 
dainty conceit and setting it to his own tune; but whatever he 
took he never left until it had found perfection of form, until he 
had made it, in fact, his own, and so justified the theft. His 
imagination was a potent flame, shaping and re-shaping its object, 
sometimes copying previous work with varied detail; when he ‘is 
satisfied, there is no need of the artist’s name, the work has a 
distinction of grace which is quite unique. His many mistresses 
are watched with an eye that takes in every charm ; his invention 
in finding fresh subjects of delight about them is marvellous. 
Above all he is captivated by the sorcery of dress. What an 
* inimitable carcanet of gems he has strung together ‘on Julia’s 
clothes! The music of these poems has never been surpassed : 
“Whenas in silk my Julia goes,” “To Julia in her Dawn or 
Daybreak,” “ Julia’s petticoat,” “Upon Julia’s unlacing herself,” © 
“Delight in disorder.” Equally as striking is his restraint. No 
Greek poet obeyed the maxim Mndév dyav more carefully— 


“Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes, 
Which, star-like, sparkle in their skies. 
* * * x 
Whenas that ruby which you wear, 
Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 
Will last to be a precious stone, 
When all your world of beauty’s gone.” 


The goldsmith’s apprentice has profited. Everything: that is 
sweet to the senses takes him. He lavishes a wealth of poetry on 
the sweet scents and spices these fair ladies use, benjamin, storax, 
ambergris; no French courtier in the Grand Monarque’s youth 
was a greater connoisseur of perfumes. The scents of flowers and 
fields are equally dear to him. 

VOL. OXI. D 
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“A savour like unto a blessed field, 
When the bedabbled morn 
Washes the golden ears of corn.” 


Has Milton a clearer, brighter picture than that? Again, 
in the exquisite verse of the “ Pastoral sung to the king ”— 


“How each thing smells divinely redolent, 
Like to a field of beans, when newly blown, 
Or like a meadow being lately mown.” 


He has especial tenderness for the gentle cattle— 


“And smell’st the breath of great-eyed kine, 
Sweet as the blossoms of the vine.” 


This pleasant savour of country life he learned to love in after 
days, but from his youth he devoted the best part of his genius 
to the worship of flowers. Herrick is the archflamen of Flora’s 
mysteries. The name by which he christened his muse is well- 
deserved. Early and late he is singing of the sweet-smelling 
blossoms, and it is the spring flowers he loves the best, seeming 
to love them because they are taken first. Julia, Anthea, Silvia, 
Corinna, Perilla, each and all are associated with the fairest 
flowers. When Julia recovers, fresh life is given to roses and 
primroses— 

“ And to all flowers allied in blood, 
Or sworn to that sweet sisterhood.” 


In the argument prefixed to his book he is careful to say that 
he it is who has sung “ How roses first came red and lilies white.” 
His fancy has played round nearly all the flowers of spring, as 
witness, “ How the wallflowers came first,” “ How violets came 
blue,” “The funeral rites of the rose.” Before he had learned 
sorrow and suffering in his lonely parsonage, he pays by these 
means the daintiest compliments to his ladies fair; afterwards he 
loves them no less, but they move him to sadness, and silent 
tears, and it is to this mood that we owe his best lyrics. 

To the Elizabethan writers, always excepting Shakespeare, the 
passion of love seems to be more a matter of the intellect than 
of the heart. They adored their mistresses in song and sonnet 
with much fancy and ingenuity ; but they did not know the fiery 
emotion which fills the modern poet’s heart, to the exclusion of 
all else, so that all objects of the external world seem trans- 
figured, molten, as it were, in the bath of passion until they 
have taken new forms. They could conjure all graceful images 
for service to their goddess, scatter roses and lilies in profusion, 
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but their passion was not so all-absorbing that they could say to 
her and believe— 


“The rose was awake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me; 
The lilies and roses were all awake, 
They sighed for the dawn and thee.” 


Herrick was visited by many an Eros, but it must be owned 
that the little gods were counterfeit. He fails entirely to prove 
his case. Each little poem talks all the most exquisite jargon of 
love, enriched with a music of which he alone is the master; yet 
we feel surely that the flame is an ignis fatuus. It could flicker 
and sparkle bravely, but there was no heat in it. 


“Ah! cruel love, must I endure 
The many scorns and find no cure?” 


sings Herrick; and these words breathe the very spirit of the age 
whose last and fairest child he was. Love is always making use 
of his slings and arrows, and the Elizabethan poets regard their 
wounds with petulance or ecstasy, not with the deep emotion that 
underlies Tennyson’s “ Maud,” and at times rises through the verse. 
Love pricked his finger with a golden pin, Herrick tells us, and 
that is about the depth of the wound. At once his imagination 
begins to revel in all manner of conceits and to institute all 
manner of comparisons. The roses sit in parliament, and are 
elected queens of the flowers, but so that they be Julia’s maids 
ofhonour. Dianeme is stung by a bee, and Herrick sucks away 
“the javelin,” and heals the wound, lamenting that she will not 
staunch the wound she has given him. This is not the force that 
moves the world; there is no trace of the simple power of “O my 
Luve’s like a red, red rose.” Herrick fills the target with arrows, 
but never puts one “i’ the clout.” He speaks indeed of 


“The broke heart of a nightingale 
O’ercome in music”; 


but one cannot apply the image to him. His love is not very 
spiritual nor wholly sensual; it is rather that his eyes never 
“with gazing full are fed.” We might use one of his own 
favourite and most graceful conceits, and speak of “ the ;babies 
in his eyes.” Those childish senses of his cannot be surfeited 
with sweet sounds and sights and odours. Mark the real esthetic 
joy with which he always speaks of amber. His allusions are 
somewhat mystifying until it is seen that amber and ambergris 
are both to him amber. So fair a thing as amber must smell 
D2 
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as sweetly. A good instance of his way of playing with a conceit 
is afforded by his treatment of the idea of objects enclosed in 
erystal. It was a favourite with the Elizabethans, as Shake- 
speares sonnets show, and Herrick got it from an ode of 
Ben Jonson’s. Ben’s picture is— 


“Clear as a naked vestal 
Closed in an orb of crystal.” 


Herrick used it in his poem “To Julia in her Dawn or Day- 
break,” in the fine stanza— 
“ As lilies shrined in crystal, so 
Do thou to me appear; 


Or damask roses, when they grow 
To sweet acquaintance there.” 


He refers to this in “ His Age” as an especial favourite, but he 
devotes a whole poem to the idea in “ The Lily in a Crystal.” 
It is too long to quote, but is well worth studying. Herrick’s 
fancy herein is as white and clear as his subject. 

In reality the poet’s mistresses, for all the parade he makes, 
are little more substantial than those of Horace. Julia and 
the rest—there is no more throbbing life and passion in them 
than in Cinara, Myrtale, Lyce. Just as Horace lets slip that 
for Cinara, whom the gods asked for so early, he had felt at one 
time a real love, so we may believe that Herrick was once in love 
with stately Julia of the ruby lips. He gives us to understand 
that he was always a victim, but now and again the truth slips 
out. The poem “Upon Himself” was obviously written late 
in life, and is a curious mixture of truth and irony. He speaks 
truth when he says—and he has the same statement less clearly 
elsewhere— 

“I could never love indeed, 
Never see mine own heart bleed; 
Never crucify my life, 
Or for widow, maid, or wife.” 


But the next verse carries a sneer at his early distractions— 


“T could never seek to please 
One or many mistresses ; 
Never like their lips, to swear 
Oil of roses still smelt there.” 


One thing at any rate may be counted unto him for righteousness; 
though he sometimes, when carried away by his lady’s charms, 
treads on slippery ground, he is never coarse and disgusting ; 
above all, he was too gentle a man to ever approach that extreme 
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limit of bad taste where Horace can jeer at his former lights o’ 
love, overtaken by age and wrinkles. If Herrick was not a 
constant nor passionate lover, any woman in the world might be 
proud of drawing to herself his admiration and inspiring such 
songs. Could music be more perfect than this “To his Mistress,” 
to quote one of his less-known poems ?— 


“Choose me your Valentine ; 
Next let us marry; 
Love to the death will pine, 
If we long tarry. 


“Promise and keep your vows, 
Or vow ye never; 
Love’s doctrine disallows 
Trothbreakers ever. 


“You have broke promise twice, 
Dear, to undo me; 
If you prove faithless thrice, 
None then will woo ye.” 


It would be love’s labour lost to theorise about the identity of 
his different loves; enough to state that most probably Silvia, 
Biancha, Perenna, and Lucia consoled the bachelor poet in his 
Devonshire exile, whilst the others were lode-stars of his hot youth. 


There seems to be somewhat more personality about Silvia than the 
other three; she was certainly a Devonshire lady, and grew old 
along with the poet, who speaks of her as “the patient Silvia,” 
and hints that her beauty had departed. There is a deduction 
possible from Herrick’s address “'l'o Mistress Pot” so awful that 
the pen falters. Can it be that the divine and stately Julia 
was a Mistress Pot ? 

Herrick must certainly have looked forward to a better lot 
than that of a country parson. A graduate of Cambridge, well 
known for his graceful verse, whose compositions were sung 
before the royal family, might justly expect something better. 
Moreover, there was money in his family, which was large and 
of an old stock. It may have been in expectation of some 
appointment that he lingered those seven or eight years in 
London, attached in some indefinite manner to the Court. He 
must have been ill-suited to his duties when he took orders and 
for long continued to kick against the pricks. It is to his credit 
that he never thought of standing aside, like Jacques, and railing 
at the world. So far from this he became a sharer in all the rude 
Devonshire festivities, and gradually got the folk-lore and magic 
charms at his fingers’ ends, until now his poems are mines 
of information regarding the pastimes our forefathers held 
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appropriate to the seasons. He is especially fond of the sports 
and ceremonies which brought King Christmas in and saw him 
out; singing of Wassail, Christmas Eve, Candlemas Day, Twelfth 
Night, St. Distaff's Day, nor does he omit the feast-days of 
Spring and Summer. He chronicles the dance round the May- 
pole, the Harvest Home, and sets down a multitude of charms 
and spells. “Corinna going a-maying” is already a classic. 
The following is worthy of “ L’Allegro ”— 


“Come, and receive them while the light 
Hangs on the dew-locks of the night; 
And Titan on the eastern hill 
Retires himself, or else stands still 
Till you come forth.” 


In his “ Christmas Eve, Another Ceremony ” there is a picture 
of fear, shivering, listening fear, that recalls the stanza in the 
“ Ancient Mariner ”— 


“From him, who all alone sits there, 
Having his eyes still in his ear, 
And a deal of nightly fear, 

To watch it.” 


The rustic jollity of “The hock-cart or Harvest Home” is 
well known, and much of Herrick’s work on these lines is fit 
to rank with Burns’ “Hallowe'en.” These sports, which so 
lightened the monotony of daily work in the fields, must also 
have brightened Herrick’s life, and been some sort of oblivious 
antidote to his feeling of loneliness. But the supreme blessing 
of his life in Dean Prior was in the inspiration of those few, 
low, sweet songs on the fields and flowers, low because they 
are filled with the sense of change, sweet because they reflect 
the poet’s nature. ‘To Primroses filled with Morning Dew,” 
“The Primrose,” “To Daffodils,” “To Blossoms,” “Gather ye 
rose-buds while ye may,” “To Meadows,” are as perfect as any 
thing he wrote to Julia or Dianeme. “Ye have been fresh and 
green” is perhaps the best of all. At this time the bright 
confidence with which he sang 


“Bid me to live, and I will live, 
Thy Protestant to be,” 


had passed away, and he now drew the lesson from the dewdrops 
on the primrose that “the sweets of love are mixed with tears.” 
The conclusion of “‘ Why do ye weep, sweet babes ? ”— 


“That things of greatest, so of meanest worth 
Conceived with grief are, and with tears brought forth ”— 
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reminds us of Wordsworth. The morality is perhaps not of the 
highest. Herrick had the habit of keeping his sermons for the 
pulpit, and the feeling that runs through his later work is that 
of Horace and Ecclesiastes. It is noteworthy that, throughout 
the “ Hesperides,” when his thoughts turn upon death he can give 
no comfort either to himself or others; for he had so keen a sense 
of the beauties of the earth that he cares not to dwell on the 
possibility of changing it for a better. He can but reiterate the 
ery, “Ergo Quintilium perpetuus sopor urget?” In his address 
to his dying brother, parts of which are deeply pathetic, an 
eternal loss is in his thoughts— 


“What? shall we two our endless leaves take here, 
Without a sad look or a solemn tear? 
He knows not love that hath not this truth proved, 
Love is most loth to leave the thing beloved.” 


It is the same with his epitaphs. In these also he took Jonson as 
his master. The clearness and beauty of “ Underneath this marble 
herse” is matched by Herrick’s epitaph “ Upon a Virgin ”— 


“Here a solemn fast we keep, 
Where all beauty lies asleep, 
Hushed be all things, no noise here 
But the toning of a tear; 

Or a sigh of such as bring 
Cowslips for her covering.” 


and the epitaph “ Upon a Maid ”— 


“Here she lies, in bed of spice, 
Fair as Eve in Paradise; 
For her beauty it was such, 
Poets could not praise too much. 
Virgins come, and in a ring 
Her supremest requiem sing; 
Then depart, but see ye tread 
Lightly, lightly o’er the dead.” 


One poem he has left of most exquisite and haunting melody, 
which it is hard to assign under any definite head. “The Mad 
Maid’s song” could only have been sung by Ophelia. There is 
really nothing like it in poetry ; its mournful cadences express all 
that there is of sweetness in madness. 

Herrick’s range is not a wide one; rather he displays infinite 
variety within narrow limits. He could not subscribe to Sidney’s 
definition of the end of poesy—“ the final end is, to lead and draw 
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us to as high a perfection as our degenerate souls, made worse 
by their clay lodgings, can be capable of.” It is typical of the 
man, however, that he borrows the poor conceit, and amplifies 
it into— 
“The body is the soul's poor-house or home, 
Whose ribs the laths are, and whose flesh the loam.” 


That thought travelled from Sidney to Shakespeare, to Herrick, 
to Quarles, and to Waller, whose version has for some reason 
obtained immortality. It was natural that Herrick should let 
this fancifulness—the only reason, by the way, for ranking him 
with the “ Metaphysical” poets—carry him too far at times. He 
is now and again disposed to dress Nature in the clothes fashion- 
able at James’s court, though most of these offences may be the sins 
of his youth, before he knew much about the lady. He welcomes 
the spring in the mode of Horace’s fourth ode, with improvements. 
The frosts are fled, and the fields appear in “verdant diaper ” ; 
each mead, like a lady’s face, receives “a neat enamelling ”— 


“The palms put on their gems, and every tree 
Now swaggers in her leafy gallantry.” 


It is the language of a tailor, M. Worth in his more spiritual 
moments. His addresses to people of importance, unless, as in a 
few cases, they were his familiar friends, are not happy. He 
lacked Jonson’s truth of touch. In another style he entered the 
lists with him, and honours are divided. The epithalamium has 
always been an exotic on English soil; and the one great 
exemplar has been overpowering. Still, following closely in 
Catullus’ footsteps, Herrick has done it twice, as well as it can 
be done, in his nuptial songs to Sir Clipseby Crew and to Sir 
Thomas Southwell. Of course it is in reality transferring Julia 
and Manlius to the seventeenth century. 

Herrick seems to be little indebted to any of his English 
predecessors except Jonson. His admiration for the old poet 
resembles that of Lucretius for Epicurus. If he cannot go so far 
as Lucretius and call his master a god, he can speak of him as 
“Saint Ben.” It is strange that, whilst Jonson’s lyrics had so 
much effect upon him, those of Shakespeare were practically 
ignored. A possible reference to Jacques’ song in As You Like 
Jt appears to be his only point of contact with Shakespeare’s 
lyrics. Yet he not only imitates Jonson, but tries his strength 
with him where the latter had already won a glorious success, 
From a comparison of “Drink to me only with thine eyes,” with 
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Herrick’s poem, “To the water-nymphs,” it will be seen how high 
a pitch the pupil has flown. Herrick’s song runs— 


“Reach with your whiter hands to me 
Some crystal of the spring, 
And I about the cup shall see 
Fresh lilies flourishing. 


“Or else, sweet nymphs, do you but this: 
To th’ glass your lips incline, 
And I shall see by that one kiss 
The water turned to wine.” 


The idea of the fairy poems in the “ Hesperides” is doubtless 
due to Drayton’s “ Nymphidia” and the Midswmmer Night's 
Dream, and his ode on a country life quotes an aphorism of 
Polonius. A verse after Dekker, an ode to Phillis in imitation 
of Marlowe’s “ Come live with me and be my love,” and a memory 
of Shirley’s grand funeral dirge may be traced. These are but 
slender borrowings, and it is likely that Herrick was not a wide 
reader; he had become steeped in the bright Elizabethan spirit 
during his youthful years, and had no need to hunt for other 
men’s thoughts. When he borrows, it is by way of compliment. 
Later poets do not seem to have known much of Herrick, or to 


have gone to him for inspiration. After he became mute no such 
sweet voice, “running division with the finger,” has been heard 
in England; Burns is his only successor. One curious corres- 
pondence with a later poet’s words may be pointed out. Herrick’s 
verses to Master John Hall begin— 


“Tell me, young man, or did the Muses bring 
Thee less to taste, than to drink up their spring?” 


That must have been in Pope’s mind when he wrote his couplet 
about “ A little knowledge.” 

Herrick published nothing after 1648, neither during his long 
stay in London, nor after he was restored to Dean Prior. His 
book aroused no interest in a world of fanatics and politicians. 
Doubtless the disappointment was keen after the long years of 
waiting until he had polished his work into perfection. He had 
lived too late; there were none to hail his book; no successor 
sued for his livery. Yet the proud certainty of immortality 
which he shared with so many great poets has been in the end 
justified. His purgatory of neglect ended with the eighteenth 
century. 





A §uman Bundle. 
(FOUNDED UPON FACT.) 


Ir was near sunset when I drove my buckboard into Nepinka, 
along a street that had just been ploughed up. Having “regis- 
tered” at the only hotel the place possessed, I ordered supper, and 
employed the interval in gazing from the dirty window of my 
bedroom at the few men who occasionally drifted past on the 
sidewalk. There wasn’t much variety; but presently a waggon, 
drawn by a team of tugging and straining oxen, came along, the 


wheels sinking heavily into the black soil. The driver sat 
perched up on the spring-seat, chewing his tobacco and goading 
on the animals by judicious applications of a pronged fork he 
held in lieu of reins. But just opposite my window the vehicle 
gave a big jolt, one of the wheels sank heavily, while the oxen, 
recognising disaster, stood stock-still. The waggon was stuck, 
and though the farmer used his fork vigorously and encouraged the 
animals in language only a North Westerner knows how to use 
correctly, his position underwent no change for the better. The 
waggon lay motionless, while one of the oxen, anxious not to lose 
a favourable opportunity, lay down in the centre of the road. 

The farmer alighted and relieved his feelings by kicking the 
animal in the ribs. But the ox was too evidently accustomed to 
such treatment to resent it; and presently its comrade, under- 
standing the pleasure of imitation, also assumed a recumbent 
position and further complicated the problem. 

While I was chuckling at the hayseed’s discomfiture, I heard 
the sound of footsteps upon the sidewalk. Then a voice called 
out—“ Say, Peters—I enjoy seeing a fellow having a tussle with 
oxen! They always beat him, you know.” 

The farmer turned his shaggy head. “If you came right over 
now and gave me a hand, instead of talking there like a darned 
young dude, I’d think none the worse of you. I’ve got ten miles 
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to cover to-night, and these gol-darned oxen are planted solid as 
rocks!” 

The other laughed, and the next minute appeared on the road. 

Of course I knew he was an Englishman—the voice had told 
me that; but I was a bit startled when I got a good view. In the 
first place, he was without exception the handsomest young fellow 
I had ever set eyes on. His face, just then more than a trifle 
dirty, was feature perfect and richly coloured ; his hair, of a dark 
golden tint, long and curling, dropped over his ears and down his 
back in true Western fashion. Then his figure was well suited 
to the costume, which consisted of knee-boots, cord breeches 
sustained by a broad belt, and a flaming shirt open at the throat. 
I could see at once he was a gentleman; so began to wonder what 
indiscretion had led to his expulsion from the home circle. 

“Well, Peters,” he said, with an affected drawl, “I guess it’s a 
case of unloading. I'll help, if you'll stand me a drink.” 

“ About all you Englishmen are good for. Standing round the 
bar all day working your throats.” 

“Here come some of the other boys,” said the other. “ We'll 
form a bee and get you out of this in ten minutes.” 

Before I went down to supper the waggon was released and had 
creaked away homewards, Peters the pocrer by a dollar which 
he had sunk in drinks for the crowd. 

Supper over, I lit my pipe and sauntered off in the direction of 
the bar-room at the back of the hotel. As it was my first visit, I 
wished to become acquainted with the gentry of the neighbour- 
hood. 

The saloon of Western civilisation takes the place of the 
English club-room. There is rarely more than one in a small 
village, but here at the close of day every man in the place 
usually resorts. The stranger, therefore, who wishes to present 
himself to society, must appear in the saloon at evening and treat 
the crowd. This will be considered sufficient introduction, and he 
will be at once received into the inner circle, and be treated in 
return as a citizen qualified to take part in civic affairs. The 
prairie settlement after dark presents an almost weird appearance : 
the few stores, closed and gloomy; the scattered log, or frame 
houses, standing blackly outlined against the sky with not a light 
showing in the windows; the narrow sidewalk, deserted, save for 
a yapping dog or.a few adventurous frogs; bunches of mosquitoes 
hovering in the air, with occasionally a bright firefly like a 
wandering star. But there is one bright patch of light—the 
saloon ; one centre from which proceeds all the noise and feeling 
in the town—the saloon; there is one spot where the entire 
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population has collected—the saloon. As night grows, dark 
figures steal forth by ones or twos, sometimes by threes, the 
outside figures supporting a tottering central one. Some advance 
to neighbouring trees or hitching-posts, where horses, saddled or 
harnessed to rigs, stand fastened. Then follows the loud ex- 
clamation, ‘‘Get up, there!” uttered in various methods, wheels 
rattle upon the hard trails, the sound dies lower as the farmer 
proceeds homewards. Others make for the surrounding houses, 
and soon a sickly glimmer appears in each window. ‘This 
vanishes; the saloon doors are closed; a belated loafer goes 
staggering across the uneven road, muttering thickly to himself; 
darkness and silence settle down once again, while the omnivorous 
dog and inquisitive frogs hold undisputed possession. 

When I reached the bar-room I found a considerable number 
assembled, though it was still early. My steps had been guided 
by the sharp tinkling of a banjo; so I was hardly surprised to see 
my young English friend standing upon a barrel, striving to pick 
out a plantation song. Very handsome indeed he looked, with a 
little cap stuck on the back of his curly hair and his boyish face 
flushed with heat—and liquor. His merry eyes caught mine at 
once; but he never stopped his tinkling, and presently his voice 
rang forth in the following refrain— 


“Oh, have you seen my Dinah, 

A walkin’ up this way? 

You couldn’t fail to notice her— 
She’s pretty as the day, 

Her hair is black and flying loose, 
Her eyes are like two stars. 

Then, nigger, tell me truly, 
Have you seen her pass this way?” 


“Chorus, boys!” he cried, and I found myself joining in 
jingling melody that poured forth lustily from every throat— 


“Oh, then, have you seen my Dinah ?” 


As they finished I saw that I had become an object of interest. 
So I came forward and exclaimed heartily, “Good evening, 
gentlemen.” 

“Evening, stranger,” came the instant reply. 

Following custom, I stepped up to the bar and flung down a 
bill. “ Drinks for the crowd!” I cried. Then, turning to the 
assembly, “Come up and name your poison, boys!” 

“That’s good business! I’m dry as a stone quarry!” exclaimed 
the banjoist jumping from his barrel. ‘“ Whisky, Bob!” 
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I looked at his handsome, eager face near my shoulder. If he 
had parents, what did they mean by letting the boy, who should 
have been the pride of their hearts, come out to this place and go 
to pieces ? 

The men gathered round readily enough, especially the liquor 
sharks. Glasses chinked and conversation commenced to flow. 

Among some farmers who had just entered, I noticed a former 
companion, who soon spotted me and came up with the salutation, 
“ Hello, Talbot! How’s yourself?” 

“Good enough,” I replied. “What are you doing round 
here?” 

“Taken a farm,” he stated with pride. ‘Twenty-five acres 
under crop second year.” 

“Not bad,” I said. ‘“ How’s the crop looking?” 

“ Never saw a better.” 

“Tt’s been first-class growing weather all round.” 

The remark seemed to excite him. ‘Growing weather! Well, 
I should exclaim! I tell you, sir, the way the wheat has been 
coming up this last week is—vwell, it’s ridiculous! Yes, sir, it’s 
ridiculous !” 

I leant over and whispered, “‘ Who’s the young chap—the one 
with the banjo?” 

“A young blood. ‘ Percival’ they call him. Just hangs round 
the place doing nothing all day. He’s popular with the boys and 
a good poker player. Nice-looking chap, but a bit girlish in the 
face.” 

It was not long before Percival and I came together. In the 
crowded bar-room we couldn’t talk much; so when the crowd 
began to thin off I asked him to help himself to a cigar and come 
for a stroll outside. 

“T promised to make up a poker party, but I don’t want to. 
Wait here a minute. I'll go round and tell the others I can’t 
come.” 

He disappeared, while I joined my agricultural friend, who was 
holding forth to a few appreciative listeners, regarding the 
foolishness of the Government in attempting to prohibit the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in the Territories. 

“Tm a man that’s fond of his glass, and I'll not deny it,” he 
was saying, asI came up. “ But as for any one declaring that a 
countryful of civilised beings sha’n’t have a drain of their special 
brand, why, it’s ridiculous! Yes, sir, it’s ridiculous!” 

“ Wouldn’t be the place for you to live in, eh?” said one of the 
listeners. 


“I take my square drink, as I said before; but I know just 
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the time to stop. I was only drunk once in my life, and that was 
up in the Territories.” 

“ How was that?” I asked. 

“This way. I went up to Qu’Appelle after some stock, and, as 
I was sitting in the hotel first evening, a fellow started talking to 
me, and soon he happened to say that it was a pity men couldn’t 
get their drinks fair and above-board, instead of having to 
smuggle in liquor under the name of doctor’s stuff. Perhaps you 
won’t believe me, but still it’s a fact: directly he started, I felt 
a bit of a thirst creeping up my throat and passing round to the 
back of my neck. Well, I felt like opening my lips to something 
strong just then, and I said so. ‘You'll have more than a little 
trouble to get it. The police are on the sharp look-out,’ he said. 
If I'd only wanted a drink before, I was crazy after it then. So 
I went off, and after a lot of bother got round the hotel manager 
to bring out his private stock. But when I got hold of a bottle, I 
didn’t let go until I had to. I can remember, as if it was only last 
night, tumbling outside that hotel and falling across the sidewalk. 
Just as I was dozing off, a couple of police fell over me and taught 
me how to swear. I tell you, that’s the only time I’ve taken an 
overload. It’s the rottenest law ever made! Any child could tell 
you that a man doesn’t begin to hanker after a thing, until other 
folks have told him he can’t have it. But these chaps in Parlia- 
ment ain’t supposed to have any brains, anyway. Now I’m off. 
So long, boys!” 

“Qld Major Fisher, though; he got round them all in great 
shape,” remarked a big man, who had not taken any important 
part in the conversation. 

We shifted round him; so he pulled his pipe from the tangle of 
hair surrounding his mouth and continued: “ He applied for a 
permit to ship across liquor for his private use. The Com- 
missioner, who had a bit of a grudge against him, wanted to 
refuse him outright, but didn’t see his way. So he just sent 
him a permit for one bottle of spirits, and:then laughed to 
himself, thinking he’d got even with old Fisher. I don’t know 
what he’d have said if he’d seen the Major laugh too, as he 
did when he read the permit. Anyway, his grin had a different 
twist a few weeks later, when a Canadian Pacific Railway freight- 
truck brought up to the place the biggest bottle ever made. 
The Major had ordered it from Chicago, where it had been made 
for him. When it came he had it put up in a barn near the 
house. It stood over fifteen feet high, mind you, and was full 
to the neck with whisky. All he had to do was draw from it 
as he required. The Commiesioner was mad, I tell you—went 
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round storming at Fisher; but the old man pulled out the 
permit and showed it him. ‘One bottle you said, and never 
a word about the size. One bottle is all I’ve got, as you can 
see for yourself.’ The Commissioner hadn’t another word to 
say.” 

—_— off, for I expected to find Percival waiting. At the 
door I was joined by the farmer, who remarked— 

“You must come over and pick a duck some evening, Talbot. 
The farm lies south of a big sleugh that keeps my table 
comfortable.” 


“All right,” I said; “I'll come if you drive me. You've got 
a fine night for a ride.” 

“T have so,”-he agreed, casting his head back and gazing 
upward. “I’ve been studying astronomy last few weeks. Found 
an old book lying around that gave me a few hints, and I worked 
out the rest for myself. It’s something to think about, driving 
along the prairie nights.” 

“What's that star?” I asked, pointing to a glittering orb in 
the centre of the sky. 

He perked his head to one side, gazed at the bright point of 
light critically, then replied—*“ Well, Talbot, I guess that star 
would be Jumpiter.” 

Percival reached us in time to hear this, and his pleasant 
laughter rang out in the still night. 

“That’s fairly good for you, Roger,” he said. “You know 
pretty nearly as much about the stars as I do.” 

“Don’t you go trying to set up your knowledge against mine 
now, retorted the farmer. “You young English chaps think 
you know everything. Us farmers have just as good brains as 
you. - Do you know the name of that star, now? ”—pointing 
blankly at another. 

“Td like you to tell me,” said Percival innocently. 

“Well, sir, the name of that star is Satan. And that one,” he 
continued, with increasing boldness—— “Well, now, I can’t 
remember his name just now; but I know it’s something to do 
with a thermometer. I'll tell you more another night.” 

Well pleased with himself, he made off towards a black poplar 
where his horse was tethered, while Percival observed— 

“He must have meant Mercury, a planet not even visible. 
He hasn’t learnt the danger that lies in tasting the Pierian 
spring.” 

I glanced at him narrowly. “It sounds strange to hear you 
making a classical allusion after the scene in the bar-room.” 

“TI must pull myself to your level now,” he said, passing his 
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arm through mine. “I know you're burning to ask me a 
question—eh ?” 

“ And you know also what form that question will take?” 

“Of course. Why did I come out? Give me a light and 
I'll tell.” 

I did as he asked. The spluttering match spread a yellow 
patch around, casting quivering rays into the darkness. 

“There was a fellow round here not long ago. He wanted to 
know what had brought me here. I told him part of the truth, 
and he just said, ‘ Well, you are a darned young fool!’ then rode 
away. Perhaps you'll do the same.” 

“Tl try to be more complimentary.” 

He laughed. ‘“ Don’t trouble. My hide is pretty tough. How 
long is it since you last saw Piccadilly?” 

“ Nearly five years.” 

“T’m not such an old stager. One and a half. Even that 
seems a frightful age.” 

“ Especially when we are separated from certain persons,” I 
ventured. 

He looked up eagerly, and I could see the quick glitter in 
his eye. 

“ What made you say that?” 

“ Experience.” 

“You're right enough. Listen, and I'll tell you a little more.” 

I dodged a big frog, which jumped into my line of march. 

“In spite of present appearances, I needn’t tell you I am a 
gentleman. We are an old county family, and the father is 
proud of his name. So he desires his only son to be a credit to 
him and it.” 

“ And I suppose you failed to agree?” 

He nodded assent. ‘At school I was a bit wild. Merely the 
working off of superfluous animal spirits I called it; but the 
governor managed to fit on a different name. Then I went up 
to Oxford—got among a set, who couldn’t be brought to 
recognise the utility of lectures or the use of regulations. Asa 
not astounding consequence, I was rusticated at the beginning of 
my second year. Then the old man was mad, and settled on 
sending me out here to rough it for three years. But I know 
he was after an excuse to get me away, for he had an ulterior 
motive.” 

“What was that ?” 

He unfastened his coat, dived a hand into the breast-pocket, and 
extracted a piece of pasteboard in an envelope. 

“ This!” 
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I felt it was a photograph, and guessed the rest. However, I 
struck a match and brought the picture into the faint light. 
Even then I couldn’t see the fase clearly, but I easily made out 
the smiling features of a merry-looking girl of the thoroughly 
English type of beauty. 

“You are the first person who has seen that, this side,” said a 
jealous voice at my elbow. 

“So it’s the old story,” I said jestingly, as I handed him back 
his treasure. 

“ Devilish old!” he muttered, with a sternness that sat ill upon 
his boyish countenance. “Entirely new, so far as I am con- 
cerned.” Then he relapsed into silence. 

“IT don’t know yet which way I’m to look at this,” I said at 
length. 

“In other words, you don’t think much of my character—eh ? ” 
—with a short laugh. “Well,” he continued hurriedly, as I was 
about to speak, “ you’re not to blame, for you’ve only seen me in 
the bar. Still, you can believe me, when I say that I’m square.” 

“Then you hope to marry that girl?” 

“Tt’s my one wish,” he said fervently ; and though I could not 
see his face, I was sure his eyes were dim, for the tell-tale voice 
broke in his throat. 

“She came as governess to my two kid sisters. I fell in love 
with her, and she with me. Of course she’s a lady, daughter of 
a clergyman who is dead, without a penny in the world, except 
the few pounds she can pick up in the teaching line. Therefore 
she is a nobody, and that’s why the governor wanted to ship 
me off.” 

“A wretched mistake!” I said with warmth. 

“You think so, eh? Ill tell you what he said before I 
left. ‘If I send you West, with just enough money to live on, 
to rough it for three years, you may perhaps return with a 
head upon your shoulders. In that case I shall be glad to 
receive you as my son and heir. I want a gentleman and a 
rational being to, manage the place when I’m gone, not a 
profligate and a spendthrift.’ ” 

I gave a strong ejaculation, which Percival ignored. 

“But what he might have said and didn’t was this: ‘In three 
years you may forget about that girl, and when you return I can 
see you married to some starched society doll with a name or a 
bank account.’ ” 

“You have been out a year and a half?” I said somewhat 
irrelevantly. 

“Served just half my sentence, and as for forgetting—well, 
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sometimes I almost wish I could. At the end of the three years 
I shall go back to her, and father can do what he likes.” 

“ What brought you to this particular settlement ?” 

“T came out to ‘learn farming,’ as it is called. A farmer near 
here engaged to teach me for a pretty big premium. But of all 
the frauds that’s the worst.” 

“ More work than teaching,” I remarked. 

He laughed again. “It’s absurd! Fancy paying down a big 
premium for the privilege of working long hours as an ordinary 
labourer, receiving in return a dirty shakedown in the general 
apartment and your food, which is bad enough in all conscience. 
You might as well expect a navvy in the old country to pay a 
premium for being allowed to smash stones on the roadside.” 

“ How long did you stay there?” 

“ Arrived Tuesday afternoon 3.30 p.m. Left Thursday morning 
8 am. Directly I got there, he made me change my ‘dudish 
clothes’ and feed the pigs. The novelty was so refreshing that 
I obeyed willingly. Then he set me to clean out the cow byre, 
and swore at me because I couldn’t milk. I was perfectly 
willing to learn, but he refused to waste his time teaching me. 
I didn’t get to bed until late, and then I was so tired I couldn’t 
unpack anything. The brute had me up before six next morning, 
and, after I had fed the stock, he sent me across prairie, to a 
farmer fifteen miles distant. He put me on the trail, which was 
straight all the way, so I couldn’t lose myself. I made an all- 
day job of this; so when I returned got sworn at again. After I 
had finished work that night, I began to feel the novelty of this 
drudgery wearing off, so I privately determined to have my 
innings. In the morning, after breakfast, he took me out toa 
huge dung pile and informed me that I was to spend the day 
carting it toa field close by. I assured him that I hadn’t the 
least intention of obeying. Thereupon he said he’d make me. 
I stepped up, showed him a trick I had learnt in the gymnasium 
at school, then walked off, leaving him on the dung pile. After 
that I came to the hotel here as a ‘remittance man, with enough 
to live on, but not enough to get away.” 

“ And pretty slow you must find it.” 

“Rather; but the days slip along quickly. It’s the winter 
that’s so infernal.” 

“Why don’t you get hold of some work? It would help to 
pass the time.” 

“For two reasons. First, because there is none to be got; 
second, because I don’t want any. It’s not really so bad after all. 
The governor allows me forty dollars a month. Twenty of that go 
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in board and lodging. The rest—well, I hardly know myself 
where it does go to.” 

“ The bar? ” 

He laughed again. “I guess you’re right.” 

Our feet sounded upon the sidewalk for a few paces, while our 
tongues were silent. ‘To tell the truth, I was wondering what 
sort of a gentleman my companion would be when he returned. 
His sojourn in the West would probably give him a fairly extensive 
vocabulary of bad language, sow the seeds of inveterate indolence, 
and provide him with a fatal craving after strong liquor. Would 
his father recognise any of these things as improvements ? 

“ Well,” continued Percival after the interval, “what are 
you going to say to me? You haven’t called me a young fool 
yet.” 

“I’m not going to,” I said. “You will pardon my plain 
speaking, but I think it is your father who is the fool.” 

I heard him whistle softly ; then he flung down the stub of his 
cigar and crushed it beneath his boot. 

“You think that, do you? Well, I’ve had the same sort of 
idea myself.” 

Soon after this we separated, for it was past midnight. Not a 
light shone around us. Ghostly moths and clumsy beetles passed 
on the warm air; crowds of musical frogs sat solemnly, gazing 
upward with strange, red-lined eyes, chirped at intervals, hopped 
leisurely, then chirped again. The thin strain of the mosquitoes 
rose above everything. 

As I was dressing near the open window, the following morning, 
I heard sounds I could not fail to recognise, and, peering out as far 
as the mosquito frame would allow, perceived my young friend 
marching down the centre of the road, strumming light-heartedly 
on his banjo and shouting loud-voiced remarks to every individual 
he met. Opposite the hotel he encountered the blacksmith of the 
settlement, and I was witness of the following— 

“ Well, Strachan, you're just the fellow I wanted to see! I'll 
toss you for the morning drink.” 

The man grinned, a huge hand disappeared in his breeches 
pocket, soon to reappear clutching a half-dollar, which he wafted 
aloft with a strong flip of his thumb. 

“Tt’sagainst you!” cried Percival,as they bent together. “I've 
got a drink out of you at last, Strachan !” 

And this was the young man who had spoken so seriously to 
me a few hours before! As I finished dressing, I said some sharp 
things concerning parents who send youngsters fresh from school 
out to a new land, to rough it and get the character formed. 

E2 
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What can you expect of a boy, kept under restraint at home, 
suddenly emancipated and placed in the midst of a host of evil 
influences which are entirely novel and not altogether unpleasing ? 
If he disgraces his name and country, is he to blame? 

Had it not been for the insubordination of Chief Yellow Quill, 
this incident would have been closed here, so far as I was con- 
cerned. In the following January the Chief began to consider 
himself a person of consequence and to act as such. To quell any 
further signs of vanity on his part, I was ordered by the depart- 
ment to go up to the reserve, which was just by Nepinka. So, on 
a bitterly cold day, my cutter glided to the door of the unpre- 
tentious hotel where I had spent a few days in the early summer, 
and one of the first persons I met on alighting was Percival 
himself. He greeted me hilariously, and dragged me off to have 
something to drive out the chill. 

He was still the fine creature I remembered him—erect figure, 
his manner pleasing as ever. But I quickly discovered an 
alteration in his complexion—the thick accents of his voice, the 
heaviness in his bright eyes, his nervous excitability, many other 
little things, which showed me that his character was being rapidly 
formed! Scarcely in a manner which would bring satisfaction to 
his father. 

Three or four days sufficed to bring my work to a conclusion 
and the refractory Chief to what few senses he possessed. On the 
last day of my stay, I had resolved upon having a serious con- 
versation with Percival, to see if I could not influence him towards 
a much-needed reformation. But the interview never took place, 
for the course of life which I was desirous of altering was arrested 
by a terrible incident. 

The day before my arranged departure commenced, so far as 
weather was concerned, like most other days in the heart of winter ; 
but at noon the feeble sun became choked up in a whitish-grey 
mass of rolling cloud, through which it glowed like a blood-red 
ball before being entirely blotted out. The clouds drifted thicker 
and thicker, pressing down closer, while the silence grew greater 
every minute, not a bird appearing on the snow-clad plains, not 
an insect in the biting air. I met Strachan, the blacksmith, on 
the sidewalk, muffled up to the eyes ; so I asked what he thought 
of the weather. 

“T guess we'd better get indoors, pile up the stoves, and fasten 
doors and windows,” he replied, his voice rolling through the 
intense silence, and his white breath gathering in fine snow upon 
his fur collar. 

“Tt’s a blizzard, then?” 
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“ That’s so, and a corker,” he said, moving on in his noiseless 
boots, for it was too cold to stand. 

Half an hour later the gloom increased and the silence was first 
broken. Looking from the doorway—the windows were thickly 
sheeted with ice—I saw little spiral flurries of snow-crystals, 
rising up at every point, travelling along for a few yards, then 
vanishing, while another would rise to preserve the continuity. 
Such a sight I had often witnessed before and never ceased to 
admire. It may only be seen in countries where the cold is 
sufficiently intense to convert the snow into dust which no 
endeavour will bind together. Gazing along a neighbouring trail 
I watched these spiral columns sweeping over the ground in serried 
ranks, like an advancing army of genii. Sometimes they would 
disappear in a breath, as suddenly slowly rise from the ground with 
deliberate revolutions, then speed along, twisting faster and faster, 
their ghostly raiment flying and wreathing round them. I noticed 
also that the undefined cloud masses were gradually falling, 
pressing down upon the few scattered houses, while indistinct 
shadows crossed and recrossed between earth and sky. Presently 
a low moaning, something like an animal in distress, rose, 
apparently from the back of the houses opposite. Then, before 
I could stir or draw a breath, rapid as electricity, came a rushing 
and a shriek, a furious cloud of ice crystals lashed me across the 
face like a many thonged whip, and the next instant pandemonium 
reigned supreme. The wind howled, as though spirits innumerable 
were fighting in the air, the houses shook, woodwork creaked, and 
strange noises crept up from every corner. The snow sprang 
from the ground, darted into the winds, forming an impermeable 
curtain through which no eye could penetrate. Earth, sky, and 
atmosphere wore the same appearance—a grey, raging maelstrom 
of blinding snow. 

I had fallen back into the hall, half blinded, my face smarting 
in a hundred places, while the outer door slammed violently at the 
first onslaught. 

As I was rubbing my tingling countenance, Percival descended 
the stairs leisurely. The wind had swept the snow-dust beneath 
the door, and little eddies were whirling in a kind of exaggerated 
morris-dance round and round on the bare boards. 

“Well, I should have shut the hall-door, if I'd been you. 
There’s lots of snow outside, without introducing any of it here.” 

“T was just going to. But I got in the way of the blizzard, 
and it nearly cut my face in pieces.” 

He closed the door, then yawned and stretched his limbs. 

“T’ve been asleep most of the afternoon—sound as a dog, but 
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this racket stirred me. What can you imagine more infernal 
than this? Come round to the bar, and I'll shoot craps. with you 
for a drink. It’s the only comfortable place in this hole.” 

I followed him, weakly perhaps, yet I could not refuse without 
infringing Western etiquette. 

Several men were in the bar-room, shouting to make their 
remarks audible, for the tin roofing had been loosened by tke gale, 
and was rattling with the noise of a thousand kettledrums. We 
joined them, and commenced to employ the evening in the usual 
fashion. Now and again there would be a rush to the door, a 
noisy scuffing, a miniature tempest of wind and fine snow; then a 
man would follow, his beard and eyebrows icebound, crystals 
glittering on every hair of his fur. Naturally all chose the 
warmth and stimulants of the bar on such an evening, even 
though they would find everything in their houses hopelessly 
frozen on their return. 

I suppose about an hour passed away. I know I was thinking 
of supper, though it could not have been more than half-past five. 
Yet in the midst of the blizzard time was of little account. It 
might have been midnight. Percival had drifted away to join 
Strachan, who was a hard drinker. I could see that both had 
already overindulged ; so I cast about for some method of getting 
the young fellow away with me. While engaged in thought, 
there came one of those curious lulls that often occur when a 
blizzard is at its height, and in the comparative quiet I heard 
feeble scratchings and knockings against the door, as if some 
animal was mutely asking for shelter. I stepped to the door and 
carefully opened it. The wind swept in, causing the lamp-flames 
to dart up in the glasses. But with the wind came a strange 
form, which fell into the room and lay helplessly grovelling upon 
the floor, 

I slammed the door with an effort, while consternation appeared 
on every face. 

“Tt’s a bear!” 

The figure raised a shaggy head feebly, and struggled to speak. 

“Why, it’s old Mose! Darned if ’t’isn’t the old man himself! 
What’s he been up to, anyway?” Numbers of such remarks ran 
round the circle, while willing hands helped the old man to his 
feet. 

He was a dreadful sight. His face had been torn in a dozen 
places, and the blood running down his face had frozen in ugly 
clots. His beard was stiff as a board, and covered with ice. 

“Hold up, Mose, old man!” cried a farmer, endeavouring to 
support the trembling figure. 
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“ Here—take this down!” exclaimed Percival, stumbling 
forward with a glass of spirits. 

“Hold on there, boys! His face is frozen—nose and right 
cheek,” cried another. 

“Then what do you want keeping him in this hot room?” 
shouted the hotel proprietor. ‘Do you want to see him rot away 
before our eyes? Take him along to the sample-room. It’s cold 
there, for the stove has gone out. Soak him in cold water.” 

“ What’s the trouble with him? Ask him that first.” 

“Trouble! Why, the blizzard caught him in the street, and 
of course he turned in here.” 

“ How came the blood on his face, then ?” 

There was silence. 

“Who is he?” I asked Percival, as the strange procession 
moved off to the sample-room. 

“An old farmer. Lives only half a mile from here with his old 
wife. She’s a good sort and did me a kind turn not long back.” 

“He’s going to talk!” a voice proclaimed. 

The old man was fighting for his breath. Another dose of 
whisky, then he released his tongue and made himself heard— 

“Boys, I be froze!” 

“No—no! You're all right, Mose!” 

“The old wife—she be froze!” 

The crowd pressed forward eagerly. 

“ Roof blown away ; stove upset.” 

“He’s come all the way from the shanty. How did you get 
here, Mose ?” 

“Wire fence. Felt way along.” 

A deep sigh of horror passed round the cold room, which was 
full of ascending breath. Everything was clear now. The 
blizzard had wrecked the shack, the stove had gone out, the 
awful cold had triumphed. So the old man had guided and 
dragged himself along by the barbed wire fence. What an awful 
journey! The tempest must have hurled him violently upon the 
cruel wire, every other step—the jagged barbs had torn face and 
hands. But he had struggled on, and more by a miracle than his 
own strength had reached his destination. 

Percival’s actions roused us into animation. He snatched the 
old man’s cap and mitts, drew them on, and made for the door. 

“What are you going to do?” I cried. 

“Going to save the old woman,” he said stubbornly. Then, 
before I could move, the rush of biting wind came again and he 
was gone. 

“The boy’s crazy!” vociferated Strachan, lurching heavily 
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forward. ‘ What good can he do, if he does reach the hut? The 
old woman will be frozen solid. Even if she isn’t, he couldn’t 
begin to bring her back.” . 

I sprang for my fur coat and cap and struggled into them. 

“Boys,” I cried wildly, “ we must go after him and save him 
if we can!” 

“See here, Talbot,” muttered Strachan, as I reached towards 
the door-catch——“ we’re likely to have two funerals as it is. We 
don’t want a third. You wait until the blizzard drops a bit, then 
we'll all get out together.” 

I made no answer, but, opening the door, plunged into the 
whirling maelstrom, while a couple of the more daring followed. 

I knew where the wire fence started, so struggled towards it, 
and more by instinct than anything else stumbled against the 
corner-post. Here my courage failed. I couldn’t, I dared not 
proceed, clutching the barbed strand, for if I relinquished my 
grasp for a moment I must be lost, and to be lost meant death— 
an easy, painless death certainly; but I shuddered, as I saw in 
my imagination three stiff bodies laid out in the sample-room I 
had just quitted. I was half choked by the blinding snow, my face 
felt as if covered by a red-hot mask, the whirling shapes rushed 
howling by me, spectral figures beckoning me on to my fate. 

I clung to the invisible post frantically, and when a substantial 
creature fell over me I clutched at him wildly, and he at me. 

“Who is it?” he yelled, and to my disappointment it was not 
Percival’s voice. 

“Talbot!” I shrieked back. And then, “Have you found him?” 

“Young Percival? No chance of that! We'll have our share 
of luck if we get back to the hotel!” 

We linked together and staggered forward, battling with the 
elements, and after a determined fight reached the house. It was 
not more than twenty yards distant from the post, but on such 
a night I have known a man frozen to death within ten yards of 
his own doorstep. 

A melancholy group we formed, shivering in the hotel, for the 
next weary hour. Then the blizzard fell; so we crept out in two 
parties and commenced our search. In a bluff near the shanty, 
where the old woman was discovered enveloped in furs, buried in 
the snow, warm and alive—she was an old hand, and knew that 
her only chance lay in thus entombing herself—we came across 
a dark object, huddled beneath a thick patch of willow scrub. 
We hastily dragged forth the figure, and found that it was 
Percival, frozen stiffly into a sitting posture, his hands clasped 
round his knees, his body leaning forward. In this position we 
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carried him through the driving snow, and, when he had been 
hurriedly stripped, we placed him in a tub of ice-cold water, in 
the hope of bringing him back to life. I shivered with cold and 
horror, as I stood uselessly by, my eyes fixed upon the huddled 
form, which, to use Strachan’s expression, was “frozen solid as 
a lump of rock.” I thought of two people in England whom I 
had never seen—a young, loving, anxious girl, and a stern, 
foolish, misguided father. 

But it was soon triumphantly announced that, fearfully frozen 
as he was, Percival was still alive. 

A few days later, I stood in the waiting-room of the Winnipeg 
Hospital. I was waiting for intelligence as to Percival’s condition. 
Footsteps passed the door repeatedly, and when any paused 
cutside a thrill went through me, and I nerved myself to hear the 
worst. It is hardly necessary to relate how we conveyed poor 
Percival across prairie, got him into the express, and brought 
him in to the capital. Would he recover? That was the 
question I was longing to hear answered. 

The door opened suddenly, and a doctor fussily entered the 
apartment. He was a small man in spectacles, and as he invaded 
my solitude he smiled contentedly and rubbed two thin hands 
briskly together. 

“Ts it good news?” 

“Excellent, my dear sir! The operation has been entirely 
successful ! ” 

“ Operation !” 

“Certainly. It is a surgical triumph. The limbs were 
completely frozen and decomposition was spreading rapidly. 
This has now been arrested by judicious amputation.” 

“ Amputation !” I murmured in tones of horror. 

The inhuman wretch smiled genially. 

“This case will probably appear in the medical journals. It is 
most interesting—most satisfactory! But, my dear sir, you must 
excuse me, as I have a pressing engagement.” 

“But what have you cut off?” I managed to exclaim. 

“The arms, the legs, the nose and ears. As I said before, it is 
a surgical triumph.” 

He retired, and it was lucky for him. Had he remained longer, 
I believe I should have smashed his smiling little countenance. 

I hung horror-stricken about the place, and before long came 
across a medical student, who told me everything. 

“T think you had better not go to look at him. “ He’s a dread- 
ful object—the worst I’ve seen. They cut off his legs close to the 
trunk, his arms at the shoulders, the nose and ears. He was such 
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a handsome fellow, too! But I tell you, sir, now he’s nothing 
better than a human bundle—a lump of breathing, useless flesh.” 

As I walked heavily away from the hospital, the thoughtless 
words of his father recurred to my mind— 

“You may perhaps return with a head upon your shoulders. 
In that case I shall be glad to receive you as my son and heir.” 

What a mockery those words seemed! And then that little 
doctor’s jubilation, his brutal expressions—“ surgical triumph,” 
“judicious amputation”! I should have liked to chop him up 
with his own knife! 

There is little more totell. Idiscovered an English gentleman, 
who was returning to the Old Country, and he consented to take 
what was left of Percival back to his relatives. On the appointed 
day we met at the hospital, and the body was carried forth to the 
waiting hack. Then the gentleman turned to me with a sad smile. 

“T’ve often been asked to take parcels for friends on the other 
side when I’ve been crossing. It seems this isn’t so very 
different.” 

“Tt’s dreadful, isn’t it?” said an attendant. “You might 
almost wrap him up in brown paper, put a string round, and send 
him by parcel post.” 

At the last moment I stepped up to the shapeless object to say 
farewell. The handsome blue eyes still shone brightly and the 
curly hair dropped over the cavities which the ears had once 
occupied. Otherwise, how complete, how awful was the change! 

When I had said good-bye, he beckoned me to stoop down. So 
I bent my head, while his voice in a tremulous whisper sent a 
strange question into my ear— 

“ Mr. Talbot, do you think she will have me now?” 

Some might have laughed at the question; but I could see only 
the pathetic side, and turned away, seeing little of my sur- 
roundings. The next minute they were gone. 

I never heard of him again—at least, I have not up to the 
present, and our paths in life lie widely apart. Of course, he may 
live to a great age—there is no reason why he should not. But 
what a fearful life it must be! 

Often of an evening, when I sit by myself smoking my pipe, 
the scene rises up again. I see once more the dreadful human 
bundle, the wistful pleading eyes, and hear the quavering whisper 
discharging the thought of the heart, the sole hope of future 
happiness— 

“Mr. Talbot, do you think she will have me now?” 

She looked a loving, unselfish girlk And yet——! 

Ernest G, Henna. 








A Land of Derelicts. 


Tue Falkland Islands are not quite the place one would choose 
for a honeymoon trip, or for driving away depression; they have 
not many visitors beyond those whom duty calls. A peer and his 
friend did arrive there, on pleasure bent, some years ago, and 
were reported in the remoter settlements progressively as “a 
black yacht and a white prince,” and “a white yacht and a black 
prince.” The earl was left out, in spite of the Caucasian bond 
between him and the prince. Their stay was not long, and the 
history of it has not yet appeared. 

The geographical position of the islands even is uncertain in 
some minds, even the more opinionated placing them occasionally 
on the wrong side of the south continent, in a Pacific neighbour- 
hood. The more literary-minded may recall their mention in a 
letter of Junius, or the fleeting allusion contained in the preface 
of ‘Barnaby Rudge, whilst readers of Darwin’s travels will 
remember his unfortunate experience of the Falklands during a 
period of biting hail squalls, and will be prepared for their stormy 
characteristics; as Fitzroy observed of them, “a region more 
exposed to storms both in summer and winter it would be 
difficult to mention.” 

Frozen mutton, losing its identity amongst the vaster imports 
from New Zealand, and fleeces served up retail as “ best suiting,” 
and “heather mixture,” do not appeal to the larger curiosity of 
man; and these, together with tallow, are, commercially, the 
beginning and ending of the Falklands. With regard to the 
tallow, it is hinted that in these days of petroleum products it is 
no longer to reappear as candles, but as an edible substance, 
the sale of which has required a recent Act of Victoria for its 
legislation. 

The Falkland group is made up of the East and West Falkland 
Islands, and of a large number of small islands, only a few of 
which are inhabited, and which, together with rocks and reefs, 
number over one hundred. Their general appearance is wild and 
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desolate, but tle distant heights are often grand in outline, and 
the sunset colouring of them, with the soft mauve and ochre 
peculiar to barren mountain regions, recalls the similar tinting of 
some Spanish scenery. 

Of course nothing can atone for the want of that verdure which 
Great Britons admire so pre-eminently at home, or for the total 
absence of trees throughout the islands. “Our only tree,” 
declared a colonist, “is the bulrush,” and upon inquiry, even this 
was discovered to be an empty boast. 

Much of the coast scenery is remarkable. Towering headlands 
rise from waves lashing fiercely at their base; columns of spray 
burst upwards, geyser-like, through fissures in the shelving 
rocks; beneath lie piled huge crags, hurled headlong in some 
outburst of incarcerated force, the interrupted strata at all angles 
to their surroundings—a scene of one of Dame Nature’s mighty 
house-movings where no succeeding forest covers the confusion of 
her flight, but chaos reigns unveiled and staring. 

As seen from the harbour, Stanley, the principal settlement, 
which is on the East Falkland, has much the appearance of a box 
of toys, or of the style of picture with which Caldecott made us 
familiar; such is the impression produced by the flat white 
surface of the painted houses and their cheerful coloured roofs. 

The settlement lies on the southern shore of the harbour, and 
a road runs the length of it, having the harbour on one side and 
the principal buildings on the other. The buildings of the 
Falkland Islands’ Company occupy a considerable part of the 
eastern end of the settlement. This company, which has an 
affinity, on a smaller scale, with the old Honourable East India 
Company, or with the Hudson Bay Company, was incorporated by 
royal charter in 1851, having acquired by purchase the rights of 
one Mr. Lafone to a large tract of country on the East Falkland, 
since known as Lafonia. 

The company, in addition to other trading operations, have 
workshops and a staff of men employed for repairing the disabled 
vessels which may put in here the worse for their attempts to 
weather the Horn. Sometimes a ship, with coal cargo smouldering, 
will put in; and in 1893 one was in such straits that the crew 
could scarcely be persuaded to jettison the red-hot mass, and the 
presence of the captain’s wife was necessary for their encourage- 
ment, whilst the thermometer burst in the cabin. 

More recently, a Belfast barque was towed in in sorry plight. 
Her cargo had shifted in heavy weather off the Horn, and she had 
lain for many hours with half her main deck under water, until, 
by dint of trimming coal for eighteen hours on end, and cutting 
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away her topmasts, she had been sufficiently righted to creep into 
Port William, outside Stanley Harbour, with a favouring wind. 
Here she would have ended on the rocks but for H.M.S. Acorn, 
which, happily, was visiting Stanley, and which started at once to 
the rescue, being sighted from afar by her commander, ashore 
with a shooting-party, who, amazed at seeing his “heart of oak” 
steaming along full speed under a subordinate officer, started after 
her in his pinnace to know the reason why. The rescued ship 
was safely brought into Stanley Harbour, with extra glory for one 
of those employed, who performed the feat of cutting away under 
water a befouling tow-line. 

From the extensive plant required for ship repairs, and the 
high wages current, it follows that the charges for such work 
should be heavy. Indeed, so large have they been in some 
instances, that it would have profited the owners and underwriters 
better to abandon the ship; and this has been done in several 
cases, and the hulks purchased by the Falkland Islands’ Company 
as store-ships. 

In a letter from Mrs. Carlyle to her husband, headed Liverpool, 
July 25th, 1845, she says: “I did the Great Britain. It is 320 
feet long and 50 feet broad, and all of iron, and has six sails, and 
one pays a shilling to see it, and it was not a good joy.” 

Here in Stanley Harbour, fifty years later, is moored the great 
hulk of Brunel’s big vessel, now used as a receiving-ship for the 
wool coming in from the coast ports. A relic of her is incor- 
porated in the ship Talisman, which was once repaired in Stanley, 
anew bowsprit being constructed for her out of the Great Britain’s 
foreyard. 

There are many fine natural harbours in the islands, though 
most of them are difficult of access, especially to sailing vessels, 
Port Edgar, on the West Falkland, is spoken of as the one which 
will be utilised should the Falklands become a naval station in 
the future. In most of these harbours are wrecks, generally of 
some local schooner ; whilst on the unlighted coast many vessels 
have been lost with all hands, their identity often perishing with 
them. 

It is said that there is only one sunken rock of any importance 
about the Falklands, which is not indicated by kelp growing upon 
it, and this exception is the “ Uranie,” on the east coast of the 
East Falkland, which was named from a hapless French frigate 
which foundered upon it in 1820. 

All navigators and surveyors of these islands have noted the 
giant seaweed and its uses. As they point out, the presence of 
fixed kelp is a sign almost infallible of the presence of rocks; 
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and although, in some instances, soundings may reveal a depth of 
even thirty or forty fathoms, through which the sea-plant rises 
upwards from its rocky anchorage, yet it may be taken generally 
that a ship should not attempt navigation amongst it. Indeed, 
one might, in a moment of recognition, attribute to Providence, 
besides the designing of the trade winds for his benefit, a special 
care for the interests of poor Jack in the danger signal of the 
kelp. The masses of weed, growing as they do outside Hill Cove 
on the West Falkland, for example, constitute a natural break- 
water, destroying much of the energy of the incoming billows, 
which undulate crest-shaven through the tanglement to vent a 
greatly diminished fury on the shore. 

Navigation about the islands is both intricate and startling. 
One of the smaller islands, Pebble Island, is approached by two 
narrow passes, so-called, the North-West and Tamar Pass. In 
the North-West Pass, at the best of times, a sailing vessel must 
be piloted on a five-knot current through kelp run under by the 
. tide. Steam-power is not used about the Falklands, where coal is 
only available at sixty shillings a ton. Through Tamar Pass 
pours a still fiercer current; and in these boiling waters the 
schooner Jone, losing her rudder, was dashed upon the rocks and 
wrecked, her crew and passengers escaping in the boat with some 
hazard and the loss of all their effects. It is said, by-the-bye, 
that when the naming of the Falkland Islands’ Company’s new 
ship was under discussion in 1893, an official of the company, 
mindful of certain figure-heads of heathen nymphs under which he 
had served, proposed to add to their number by christening the 
new ship the Hebe. The managing director met this with stern 
refusal, ‘We have been told,” he said, “already of the ‘ Black 
’Awk’ and the ‘Sparrow-’awk’ in the islands, and I am not 
going to risk the ‘’Eab.’” That he had cause for his distrust of 
Falkland parlance may be allowed when one hears a hapless 
“orchid” converted into “orchard,” whilst “Ione” is confi- 
dently affirmed to be “I-1,” for “I saw it written, sir, with my 
own eyes”; and beyond “I-own,” it has not even now advanced ; 
whilst “I-rene” in two syllables is equally curtailed. 

The curiosities of meteorology in these islands would perhaps 
repay a leisured observer ; they appear to bafile all experience ; even 
the pilot of thirty years’ standing will own to being completely 
taken aback by developments of weather. It generally blows 
hard for three days a week, whilst about Easter time a yearly 
hurricane justifies tradition, causing damage or even loss amongst 
the shipping in harbour. 

The great Good Friday gale of 1893 drove every boat in Darwin 
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Harbour, on the East Falkland, ashore, and ended the days of the 
Castalia, @ coasting schooner belonging to the Falkland Islands’ 
Company, and once a famous yacht. She was lying at anchor in 
Gull Harbour, Weddell Island, when this gale came down, as gales 
do in the Falklands, like a house falling on one, and caught her 
in this harbour, where the rarer gales from the south-east are felt 
in all their fury, and before chain could be given her, she had 
dragged too far for it to help her, and nothing remained for the 
crew but to scramble ashore over her bows as she piled herself up 
on a shelf of rocks off the settlement. That gale was curiously 
varied in its time of visitation to different parts of the islands. 
It is said to have commenced about 2.30 a.m. in Weddell Island. 

That morning a local pilot was on board the trading barque 
Ruth Waldron in Port San Salvador, about a hundred miles east 
of Weddell. They had hove short the anchor before eight o'clock 
breakfast, intending to start directly afterwards, there being then 
and there no sign of anything extraordinary. After breakfast the 
captain, looking round on deck, observed a strange appearance in 
the sky, with a brilliant rainbow, and he and the pilot decided to 
wait and see what it meant. Soon after the gale fell upon him in 
all its fury. Even allowing for some undoubted irregularity in 
clock-keeping, the time of visitation furnished an interesting token 
of the peculiar path of the storm about the islands. It is not 
surprising that the settlers in such an “ultimate dim Thule” find 
it hard to keep their clocks and the sun together. 

One morning a settler came off from shore to a newly-anchored 
ship in one of the smaller islands. The skipper and his family 
were sitting at breakfast about 8.30 and thought him rather an 
early bird, but no more. The man who had accompanied him 
from the shore was not, however, of a similar opinion with regard 
to the ship’s company. “ Here’s a pretty time for folks to be 
breakfasting aboard ship!” was his growling comment to the 
cook for’ard. Upon comparison with his perplexed hearer, it was 
discovered that the clocks ashore were two good hours ahead of 
the sun, hence his wrath at the sloth of an eleven o’clock break- 
fast. By help of the ship’s chronometer and the 61st meridian, 
which passes through that particular settlement, this was all put 
right, the settler freely confiding in such measures, though at 
another settlement, where the skipper incautiously proffered an 
altitude for the purpose of righting disordered time-pieces, he 
was assured that there was no demand, as the correct time was 
always obtained by means of a certain scratch upon a window- 
pane, a method the inhabitants clearly considered as very superior 
to the operations of the sextant. 
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‘The writer had a considerable experience, a few years ago, of 
Falkland coasting, having visited most of the settlements on 
board the company’s Thetis, which comes out annually from 
England with all manner of stores, and spends several months 
delivering the same round the islands, and taking the settlers’ 
*wool into Stanley for the mail steamers of the Kosmos Line to 
ship to England. The Thetis is a small steel barquentine of 
abont 340 tons gross, and was built for the company in 1893, 
_ under Lloyd’s special survey, by Messrs. Macmillan of Dumbarton ; 
_and, with especial regard to the dangerous navigation of the 
Falklands, she was constructed with a double bottom and inter- 
‘ yening tanks for water ballast. Her decks throughout are of 
teak-wood, affording great stability, and no effort has been 
spared to make her deserving of her century, of Lloyd’s, and of 
favourable terms of insurance. 

On Thetis we spent many weeks, and endured many things 
during her efforts to get the upper hand of the weather. A 
pilot and an officer of customs were our fellow-travellers. 
The revenue of the Falklands, which are a Crown colony, depends 
largely on the drink duties, and Mr. Poppy is sent round on the 
merchant ships by the Government to guard against unlawful 
landing of liquor at the different ports. Mr. Poppy is a man 
of reading, and is quite prepared to discuss the “fourth R,” or 
the position of the Russian autocrat. ‘‘ Yes,” he says, “I would 
rather be plain John Poppy than the Tsar of Russia any day.” 

Well said, O Poppy, whose duties lie with wax and seal (or 
tailor’s button, if they want the seal ashore) and a polite if 
careful scrutiny of landed cargo, with occasional tapping of a 
guilty-looking barrel, to end in vinegar and vituperation. Many 
a half-hour of discussion had we passed with Poppy on the after- 
hatch before the cargo was replaced by the inexcisable fleeces. 

Charlie Gibbert was our pilot—one of the many Charlies of 
the Falklands, from African “‘ Black Charlie” to ‘Charlie the 
Masher,” a Swedish Adonis at a coast settlement. 

It is said that a boat-load of shipwrecked sailors once landed 
on the Falklands, and saw approaching down the beach Black 
Charlie aforesaid. Beholding in him a cannibal chief, attired 
in the garments of the latest victim, they turned to the mercies of 
the deep, and put to sea with the fervour of terror, leaving their 
would-be rescuer arrested with astonishment at their incompre- 
hensible flight from his benevolence. Black Charlie is now 
skipper of the private yawl at Pebble Island, having lost his 
command of the Jone on the day on which she foundered in 
Tamar Pass before mentioned. 
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We were once at anchor for a week in Gull Harbour, Weddell 
Island, and being somewhat weary of the vast stretches of moor- 
land which, whatever compensation they may have to the colonists 
in the splendid pasturage they afford to the sheep, alike their 
wealth and occupation, are nevertheless very dreary to the eye, we 
thought that we ought to climb a hill and see how the country 
looked from the top. So on a warm, calm morning we started up 
Mount Weddell (1250 feet); first, over a fence or two, through 
thick, dry fern like polypodium, only with glossy leaves; up 
higher, where green and orange moss straggled over the ground 
amidst the dun-coloured herbage; then across a stone-run, jumping 
from one great boulder to another to reach the softer ground - 
’ beyond the stony torrent. These stone-runs have furnished much 
matter for speculation, and if our memory holds good, it was 
Darwin who pointed out their probable origin in glacial surround- 
ings—the moraine still spread upon the mountain-side, whence 
ice has long since melted away. So perhaps will appear the 
mountains of Switzerland when icebergs meet their dissolution in 
Lac Léman, whence steamer traffic shall ere that have been 
ousted by the flying fleet of Hiram. Upwards still we go, with a 
blazing sun now beating on our backs. A cold country, forsooth! 
We are panting now for a gale to cool the air, with a handkerchief 
tucked into our hat and collar to preserve from sunstroke. With 
joy we gain the summit, and cast our limbs upon a granite slab 
aloft to rest awhile. 

Since then we have experienced the necessity of holding on to 
the jagged peaks aloft to steady ourselves in the blast, when only 
afresh breeze was blowing in the plain below. Far and wide 
below us now is camp-land, motionless, except for shimmering of 
heated air, or for the moving shadow where horsemen are driving 
the flocks towards the stream for “dipping.” Below is “ Circum” 
Island, named on the New Year’s day of its discovery, and the 
mainland of the West Falkland farther off still, with sea between 
—blue and shining waters with oily streaks kelp-calmed, and in 
some bay the curve of surf moving so slowly and noiselessly 
upwards, as eye and brain aver in self-deceived conjunction. 
Below us, too, is Thetis and her cargo-raft half-way to shore, 
with flashing oars made silver by the water and the sun, and 
Castalia lying helpless, gleaming virid as the coppered roof of 
La Madeleine ; and again, farther to the north, the sheds and the 
more distant houses of the settlement. Down hill we go, with a 
pleasant breeze now rising in our face, to the hospitable camp- 
house, where a gentle shepherdess has a welcome and a meal, and 
her own gracious company awaiting us. 

VOL, OXI. F 
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As some small set-off against the dun-coloured wastes, many of 
the islets are covered with the giant tussac grass, which grows in 
huge tufts, far higher than a man, and forms a first-rate food for 
cattle, for which purpose it is regularly gathered. Amongst the 
tussac, in holes burrowed deep in the earth, live the penguins, of 
which several varieties are found, the common “jackass,” black and 
white, filling the twilight with discordant brayings, the “ rocky,” 
with a yellow tuft upon its head, and the “gentu,” with a grebe- 
like breast, and beak, claws, and top-knot of bright scarlet. 
Stray specimens of the great king penguin have also been found, 
but no rookery of them appears to exist. In winter most of these 
penguins leave their holes and journey to the South American 
continent, making their mysterious passage with that instinctive 
surety which leaves man so far behind, and they will return next 
season to inhabit the very burrows they deserted, some of the 
birds having been marked by the settlers before migration for 
purposes of observation. 

When pursued they rush for their holes, flippers waving, and 
looking much like a crowd of irate barristers, or plunge into the 
waves, diving in long sweeps beneath the water with great 
strength and swiftness. The foolish jackass, although providing 
itself with a snug nursery, makes its nest and lays two or three 
eggs at the mouth of its hole. The eggs are sometimes eaten, 
being by no means so fishy as might be supposed, but rather 
flavourless in comparison with a hen’s egg. The gentu lays 
an egg about four times the size of a hen’s egg, with a shell of a 
beautiful blue-green colour, and a blood-red yolk. These answer 
well enough for cooking purposes, colouring everything with a 
rich apricot tint. The large white eggs of the mollyhawk, or 
mollymauk, a bird of the albatross kind, are considered better 
than those of the penguin; and that there is some demand for the 
various kinds may be gathered from the fact that a schooner, 
laden with eggs, recently returned from the West Falkland Island 
to Stanley and sold her cargo within a few hours at the rate of 
sixteen shillings a hundred. Hens’ eggs are scarce in that 
settlement. The eggs of the tern and oyster-catcher slightly 
resemble the plovers’ eggs, which are destroyed wholesale by 
London epicures. There is a great variety of gulls round the 
islands, and several kinds of carrion birds, which perform a useful 
office in devouring the refuse of the thousands of sheep slaughtered 
annually, but some of which are detestable to the settlers from 
their treatment of the young lambs, whose eyes they will pluck 
out at the moment of birth. Gunpowder warfare has therefore 
been waged with them, and their numbers have greatly diminished; 
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still, the fringed wings of the “Johnny Rook” are seen hovering 
aloft, and the crafty eye of the turkey-buzzard (a different bird 
from his American namesake) marks its prey at closer quarters 
when killing is going on. These birds are incredibly impudent, 
and have been known to carry off a knife laid down for a moment 
during skinning operations. 

The “stinker” and sea-hen are aquatic birds of a dirty brown 
colour. A white “stinker” was once reported, but is at any rate 
extremely rare. Shags abound; also the logger-head or steamer- 
duck, which, when disturbed, flaps clumsily through the water, 
churning up the foam in its wake. This bird, like several other 
amphibious ones, has a hard yellow excrescence like a corn on the 
joint of the wing, where the friction of the water is chiefly felt. 
The male logger-heads fight tremendously, and will even drown 
a vanquished foe by holding its head under water. 

Amongst the land birds are the kelp and upland geese, the 
latter edible, but resembling rather rabbit than the fat stubble goose 
of Ingoldsby ; they may pass, however, with sage and onions, and 
imagination, and afford some sport, although it is almost necessary 
to knock them over with the gun-stock before they will rise. 
We may recall Captain Kennedy’s famous bags, chronicled for the 
stirring up of stay-at-home scepticism, and including such an 
item as geese 20,000. Yet the geese still prevail, walking 
fearlessly about the settlements, and eating, under the very eyes 
of the farmer, the grass he destined for his muttons. 

The men-of-war have shot off most of the rabbits with which 
the charts credit some of the settlements; indeed the only rabbit 
we ourselves saw was a tame one in a shepherd’s cottage. This 
rabbit, caught by the children in its wild infancy, is more like 
a lop-eared specimen of the tame kind than our prick-eared 
fellows in English burrows. This, however, is easily explained, 
for it seems that the wild rabbits in the Falklands resulted from 
tame ones let loose in the early days of the colony. 

The fresh-water teal is the best bird for sport and for eating, 
and has given a name to several of its haunts, such as Teal 
Creek and Teal Inlet on the East Falkland, and Teal River on 
the West. Snipe, too, may be found ; and a settler some years ago 
sent some home by a frozen-meat ship to his friends, who could 
at will astound their guests with the same in the height of the 
London season. 

The shooting of the wild cattle, descendants from the first with 
which the islands were stocked, used to form great part of the 
sport of the Falklands, exciting in proportion to the risk—no 
small one—of being unhorsed under the onslaught of a furious 
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bull. There are many tales of narrow escape, one of the most 
thrilling concerning a hunter who was thrown from his horse by 
a bull at which he had unsuccessfully fired. Before he could rise 
again the bull charged him, giving him little time even for that 
bird’s-eye view of his misdemeanours which is said to be offered to 
us all when in a similarly tight corner of this life. He went up 
into the air on the beast’s horns, as was inevitable, but not 
impaled, for by a marvellous chance, and to give him time for 
repentance maybe, he had been caught by his leather belt, and 
the bull and he could not get rid of each other. This was not at 
all the bull’s game, and he started to plunge across the camp-land 
bellowing with fury. Certainly there is nothing like leather, for 
the belt held, and they travelled thus for miles, as it seemed, 
though not much power of computation could be left to anyone 
whose brains were being rattled in his skull in such a progress. 
But in a gleam of recollection the captive remembered his 
sharp knife in the sheath at his waist, and drawing it out he 
contrived, half shorn of strength though he was, to hack at the 
throat of the beast, to go on hacking till the bellowing was choked 
with gore, and the brute fell dying in its blood-stained track. 
Whatever one may have seen in the Falklands, however, 
the strongest impression is ever of tearing wind and weather 
unforeseen, of thick blackness and straining canvas, and weary 
wearing of the ship in the teeth of the gale, with the rocks on 
either hand, in an impenetrable midnight. And the moral to the 
tale is pointed in many harbours by the ribs of lost vessels, 
now a mass of weed and shell and resting sea-birds. Some of the 
local craft are still afloat, it is true—Fair Rosamond, with the 
R.Y.8. upon her rubber deck-mats, recalling her yachting 
sisterhood with the Queen Eleanor, and the Fortuna, Mr. Adrian 
Hope’s beautiful yacht, purchased by the Falkland Islands 
Company in 1893. Yet who can hope for their long life who sees 
the dismasted hulks converted to base uses in Stanley Harbour, 
or hears the water washing through the rents in poor Castalia’s 
sides? One might go far afield in speculation concerning the 
vagaries of the tempests which war around this land of derelicts 
and Cape Horn. Can the meeting of those two great oceans 
—differing so widely as they do, after their vast severance by 
the New World—be concerned in these enigmas? or do the 
cooling peaks of mighty Andes destroy the equilibrium of 


the air-strata, goading them into an irreconcilable confusion ? 
Quien sabe? 


K, A. Parmore. 





Deus in Machina. 


I. 


Wearons once were finely wielded, 
Simple tools employed with skill, 
Furrowed meadows freely yielded 
Grist to charge the water-mill: 
That is changed now, man is ranged row 
Lower than he e’er has been, 
As the fervent body-servant 
Of the mighty lord-machine. 


Let us hymn mechanic praises, 
Let us celebrate, serene, 

All that lowers man and raises— 
Deifies the great machine! 


II. 


Let us scorn the men who nourished 
Priceless skill on frugal pay 

Whilst the arts of beauty flourished, 
We have found a better way. 

Do not linger, skill of finger, 
Art’s a fad, and craft’s forgot; 

Deftness vanished, thought be banished 
From our scheme of labour’s lot. 


Give up toil for corner-lurking, 
Body gross and spirit lean, 
Duty-shirking, one-hour-working 
Abject of the god-machine! 





DEUS IN MACHINA. 


Ii, 


“Ts there peace?” we ask, despairing, 
“In this world of wheel and crank ? 
Is there war, the heart of daring 
Hurling serried rank on rank?” 
Sword or ploughshare? No; both now share 
One oblivion—equal rust. 
Heart and sinew are not in you, 
In the great machine you trust. 


Slaughter men as helpless mutton 
From some poison-tube unseen, 

If a dotard press the button 
Framed to launch the war-machine! 


IV. 


Juggernautic god—or devil, 
Whom we worship, whom ‘we dread, 
Grind us all to equal level 
Underneath thy feet of lead! 
Fairest fancies leave your dances, 
You distinguish man from man, 
All of old made now be mould-made 
On one dull mechanic plan. 


Let us worship sacred shoddy, 
Finest fabric earth hath seen! 

Rend the soul and wrench the body 
With the wheels of King Machine! 


H. A. Kennepy. 











Aun Unappreciated Diarist. 


os 


In the leisurely days of George the Voluptuary, among tke most 
assiduous frequenters of the morning-room at White’s, was a 
portly personage, rather over the middle age, whose aspect 
denoted a punctilious disciple of the then reigning school of 
dandies. The carefully-adjusted “stovepipe” hat, the elaborate 
fogle, the spruce, pouter-breasted surtout, the deftly-strapped 
“inexpressibles,” the nattily-shod>feet (with just .a suspicion of ™ 
gout in the tread), all,conspired to proclaim an individual with 
whom the science of attire was by no means a subordinate con- . © 
sideration. But the gentleman’s countenance was even more 
suggestive than his costume. In the oracular-looking lips and 
slightly turgid gills there was an unmistakable air of on dits 
and anecdotes, of corner confidences and bow-window whispers, 
of piquant affinities with Greville and Alvanley, Prince Boothby 
and Brummell. Not that our friend stood altogether on the same 
plane as those recherché celebrities. His patronymic, though 
reputable enough east of Temple Bar, was scarcely one to conjure 
with in St. James’s. He was merely the scion of an eminent 
mercantile family, by name Raikes, who were influential at the 
Bank of England and well esteemed at the “Baltic.” His father 
(who at one time was governor of the Bank, in which capacity he 
had confidential relations with Mr. Pitt) was a plain, prosperous 
gentleman, whose interests were mostly centred in the City, 
where he was content to mingle with the élite of Lombard Street 
and the aristocracy of Cornhill. 

For this sphere his son Thomas was also destined, but Eton— 
where he fell under the blandishments of the embryo “ Macaroni,” 
George Brummell—inspired loftier ambitions, and after a desul- 
tory initiation into the lore of ledgers and bills of lading, the’ 
young citizen finally abjured the counting-house for the more 
alluring career of a man of fashion. Once established in the 
West End, he contrived, by dint of judicious canvassing, and his 
father’s interest in certain august quarters, to win his way into 
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the eclectic saloons of White’s. The classic club—which had not 
then been recruited from Capel Court—was at first inclined to look 
a little coldly on the commercial renegade; but, thanks to good 
manners and a becoming demeanour, he gradually ingratiated 
himself with the charmed circle, whose society he was permitted 
to enjoy, if not on equal, at all events on companionable, terms. 
But in 1832 his connection with clubland was brought to an 
abrupt termination by the failure of his father’s house, in which 
he had remained a sleeping partner. This disaster necessitated 
his retirement to Paris, where, with the exception of short 
intervals, he continued to reside till his death in 1847. Early in 
1832 he began to keep a journal, which, after considerable 
pruning (for intelligible reasons) by its editor, Charles Greville, 
was published in 1857. It is to this work, which is apparently 
as little known as Mr. Greville’s is notorious, that we venture to 
draw attention ; for, though far less pretentious than the Clerk 
of the Council’s famous chronicle, it is in many respects quite as 
instructive, and, on the whole, more entertaining. 

We have alluded to Mr. Raikes’s early association with Brum- 
mell, and will commence our quotations from the journal with 
the following vivid character-sketch of the renowned Beau :— 


“Poor Brummell, what a fate was his! He was in his time the very 
glass of fashion; everyone, from the highest to the lowest, conspired to 
spoil him; and who that knew him well could deny that, with all his 
faults, he was still the most gentlemanlike, the most agreeable of com- 
panions! Never was there a man who during his career had such 
unbounded influence, and, what is seldom the case, such general popularity 
in society. Without being a man of intrigue—for I never knew him 
engaged in what is called a liaison in society—he was the idol of the 
women. Happy was she in whose opera-box he would pass an hour, 
at whose table he would dine, or whose assembly he would honour; and 
why? Not only because he was a host of amusement in himself, with his 
jokes and his jeers, but because he was such a favourite with the men that 
all were anxious then to join the party... . 

“His opinion on all matters of taste and dress was implicitly adopted. 
Among the present generation we see no such being. In those days gone 
by it was considered necessary that a well-bred man should still have 
some little tincture of what is called ‘the old school.’ Brummell was 
born in 1777, and was first sent to Eton, where our acquaintance originated. 
His father, I believe, was under-secretary to Lord North, and left each of 
his children at his death £30,000. He commenced his career in the 
10th Light Dragoons, where his agreeable manners soon attracted the 
attention of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the colonel of the regiment, 
which ushered him at once into the highest and most distinguished society 
of the day. By degrees he became a constant inmate of Carlton House 
and of the Pavilion, was introduced to all the Prince’s private friends, 
and admitted by H.R.H. himself into the greatest intimacy. He after- 
wards left the army, and lived in a house in Chesterfield Street, where, as 
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he has often told me, the Prince would come in the morning to see his 
toilette, and would sit there so late that he would send away his horses 
and insist on Brummell giving him a quiet dinner, which generally ended 
in a deep potation. This violent intimacy, notwithstanding the disparity 
of rank, lasted for some years, till at length, in an unguarded moment of 
inebriety, he risked some freedom of speech to his royal patron: it was 
said, ‘ George, ring the bell’; but this Brummell himself always denied. 
The result, however, was an immediate rupture. There was no excuse 
to be made for his indiscretion, but it produced a rancour on the other 
side which lasted to the tomb. The ridiculous part of the story is that 
Brummell took the matter up in a high tone, and waged open war against 
his royal enemy, assailing him with ridicule in all quarters, and affecting 
to say that he had cut the connection! Everyone may recollect his saying 
to Jack Lee in St. James’s Street, whom he had just seen speaking to the 
Prince, ‘ Who is your fat friend?’ And Moore, in his ‘ Twopenny Post- 
bag,’ commemorates this quarrel in his parody of the letter from the 
Prince to the Duke of York, in which he says :-— 


‘I indulge in no hatred, and wish there may come ill 

To no mortal, except, now I think on’t, Beau Brummell; 
Why declared t’other day, in a superfine passion, 

He’d cut me, and bring the old King into fashion!’”’ 


The sketch concludes with this impartial summing-up :— 


“He was not only good-natured, but thoroughly good-tempered. I 
never remember to have seen him out of humour. His conversation, 
without having the wit and humour of Alvanley, was highly amusing and 
agreeable. He had also a peculiar taleat for ridicule, not ill-natured, but 
more properly termed persiflage, which, if it enabled him to laugh some 
people out of bad habits, was, I fear, too often exerted to laugh others 
out of good principles. He was liberal, friendly, serviable, without any 
shuffling or tortuous policy or meanness, or manceuvring for underhand 
objects; himself of no rank or family, but living always with the highest 
and noblest in the country on terms of intimacy and familiarity, but 
without bassesse or truckling; on the contrary, courted, applauded, and 
imitated; protecting rather than protected; and exerting an influence, 
a fascination in society which no one ever felt a wish to resist. Here we 
must stop and mark the reverse of the medal. Never did any influence 
create such wide and real mischief in society. Governed by no principle 
himself, all his efforts and example tended to stifle it in others. Prodi- 
gality was his creed, gambling was his lure, and a reckless indifference to 
public opinion the very ground-work of his system. The cry of indignation 
that was raised at his departure, when he left so many friends, who had 
become his securities, to pay the means of his past extravagance, some 
of them at the risk of their own ruin, was a low and feeble whisper when 
compared to the groans of entire families who have since had to deplore 
those vices and misfortunes which first originated in his seduction. What 
a long list of ruin, desolation, and suicide could I now trace to his very 


source!” 

Of Sheridan, whose vicissitudes were somewhat akin to those of 
Brummell, we are told little that is new, if we except a certain 
delicious sarcasm on his former patron, the Prince Regent, which 
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has apparently escaped the notice of all the great wit’s 
biographers. As is well known, one of the Regent’s numerous 
idiosyncrasies was the hallucination that he had been present at 
Waterloo, and largely contributed to the victory. A friend, who 
happened to be present when the Regent made this astonishing 
pretension, informed Sheridan of the fact. “Ah,” remarked the 
latter, “that’s well enough in its way, but what he chiefly piques 
himself upon is the late abundant harvest!” Apropos of George 
the Fourth, Mr. Raikes quotes a very remarkable estimate of the 
King, pronounced by no less an authority than the Duke of 
Wellington, shortly after his Majesty’s death. 


“He was,” said the Duke, “the most extraordinary compound of talent, 
wit, buffoonery, obstinacy, and good feeling—in short a medley of the 
most opposite qualities, with a great preponderance of good—that I ever 
saw in any character in my life.” 


George the Fourth had plenty of apologists during his lifetime, 
but the Duke of Wellington was, perhaps, the only person who 
vouchsafed a good word for him after his decease; and inasmuch 
as his Grace was no flatterer, and, as a rule, a shrewd judge of 
character, it is only fair to assume that the much-abused monarch 
was not quite so black as posterity has painted him. 


With the Duke of York Mr. Raikes was on intimate terms, 
being one of the convivial Saturday-to-Monday set which the 
Duke was wont to entertain at Oatlands. Whether, as he opines, 
his Royal Highness would have made an excellent monarch is 
somewhat doubtful—the Duke’s so-called “firmness” being 
perilously allied to obstinacy—but there can be no question that 
he was an excellent friend. 


“The poor Duke,” says Mr. Raikes, “ never lost or deserted a friend. 
The only time I ever saw H.R.H. displeased with Berkeley Craven was 
at a dinner at York House, when he (Craven) used some very cutting 
expressions against Brummell and Alvanley, who were then abroad on 
account of pecuniary difficulties. The Duke said: ‘I tell you what, 
Berkeley, all this may be true or not, but I cannot bear to hear them 
abused by one of their oldest friends.’ ” 


In this respect his Royal Highness compared favourably with his 
elder brother. It may be said, indeed, that while the Duke of 
York never lost a friend, George the Fourth never had one. 

Of the third brother, King William, Mr. Raikes had no very 
exalted opinion, his Majesty’s manners being peculiarly repellent 
to so punctilious an observer of bon ton. Here is a specimen of 
them which would not have discredited Commodore Trunnion :— 


m Mrs. Damer,” Mr. Raikes narrates, “showed me a letter from —, 
which says: ‘I went yesterday with their Majesties to the private ex- 
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hibition at Somerset House. We were received by the President of the 
Royal Academy, who, among other portraits, pointed out to the King that 
of Admiral Napier, who had been commanding the fleet for Don Pedro. 
His Majesty did not hesitate to show his political bias on this occasion by 
exclaiming immediately, ‘Captain Napier be d——d, sir! and you be 
d——d, sir! And if the Queen weren’t here I’d kick you down stairs! ’” 


But let us turn from royal dukes to the Iron Duke, who had a 
genuine regard for Mr. Raikes, which the latter’s misfortunes only 
served to enhance. Besides corresponding with the Duke of 
Wellington, he frequently visited him at Walmer, occasions to 
which the journal does not fail to do full justice. As a host, the 
Duke was la vieille cour personifiée, showing to his lady guests a 
ceremonious respect and deference which, in this free-and-easy age, 
would be derided as fogeyish and unfashionable. In such matters 
he was no respecter of persons. Whether august or insignificant, 
under his roof a member of the gentler sex was always certain of 
being treated with high-bred courtesy and consideration. For in- 
stance, on one occasion when Miss Raikes accompanied her father to 
Walmer, although she was the only lady visitor, the Duke always 
made a point of appearing at dinner in full dress, wearing the 
Order of the Garter—a compliment of peculiar gracefulness from 
the fact that it was paid to the daughter of an old friend who had 
fallen on evil days. But though invariably courteous to ladies, 
his Grace had a quiet way of tackling feminine bores. One of 
them once gushingly asked him to give her an account of the 
Battle of Waterloo. “Oh,” he replied, “it is very easily done. 
We pummelled them, they pummelled us, and I suppose we 
pummelled the hardest, so we gained the day.” 

Though without a particle of pretentiousness, the Duke was a 
great stickler for punctilio, even in his own family, as the follow- 
ing incident testifies :— 


“Lord Douro’s regiment, the 60th Foot, has been lately quartered at 
Dover. When the Duke, his father, went to make a short stay at Walmer 
Castle, the officers all rode over to pay their respects, and left their cards 
as a matter of form. Shortly afterwards came an invitation from his 
Grace to dinner, including all the officers except Lord Douro. The major 
who received the note, quite confused, knew not how to act, and showed 
it to Lord Douro, who was equally puzzled, though he knew it must have 
some meaning. To solve the difficulty he forthwith went to see the Duke 
at Walmer, who with great good-humour told him, ‘I make no distinctions 
in the service; those gentlemen who paid me the compliment of a visit I 


invited to dinner; you were not of the number, so I omitted you in the 
invitation.’ ” 


The Duke was never a popularity hunter, least of all from the 
mob, for whose fitful favours he had a supreme disdain, especially 
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after the breaking of his windows during the Reform agitation, an 
occurrence which led to the erection of the famous iron blinds, 
which only disappeared from Apsley House within the last few 
years. Some time after the Reform excitement had died away, 
when he had regained all his Waterloo popularity, 


“he was riding,” relates the journal, “up Constitution Hill, followed by 
an immense mob, who were cheering him in every direction; he heard it 
all with stoical indifference, never putting his horse out of a walk, or 
seeming to regard them, till he leisurely arrived at Apsley House, when 
he stopped at the gate, turned round to the rabble, and then pointing with 
his finger to the iron blinds which still closed the windows, he made them 
a sarcastic bow and entered the court without saying a word.” 


Though far from profuse where money was concerned, the 
Duke applied to his business transactions a scrupulousness which, 
among ordinary commercial men, would be regarded as little short 
of quixotic. Here is a characteristic instance :— 


“Some years ago it was proposed to him to purchase a farm in the 
neighbourhood of Strathfieldsaye, which lay contiguous to his estate, and 
was therefore a valuable acquisition, to which he assented. When the 
purchase was completed his steward congratulated him on having had 
such a bargain, as the seller was in difficulties, and forced to part with it. 
‘What do you mean bya bargain?’ said the Duke. The other replied, 
‘It was valued at £1,100, and we have got it for £800.’ ‘In that case,’ 
said the Duke, ‘ you will please to carry the extra £300 to the late owner, 
and never talk to me of cheap land again.’” 


It is no secret that the Duke’s classical attainments were as 
slender as Lord Wellesley’s were considerable, and but for an 
unfortunate estrangement between the two brothers, the Marquis’s 
aid would probably have been enlisted for the composition of his 
Grace’s inaugural Latin speech as Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. As it was, the Duke solved the difficulty in a startlingly 
original fashion :— 


“When I went to Oxford as Chancellor,” he informed Mr. Raikes, “1 
was very much puzzled when they told me I was to make a Latin speech 
at the inauguration. Now any speech is difficult, but a Latin one was 
impossible; so in this dilemma I applied to my physician, as most likely 
from his prescriptions to know Latin, and he made me a speech which 
answered very well. I believe it was a very good speech, but I did not 
know much of the matter.” 


This was the speech in which; the Duke perpetrated a glaring 
false quantity, to the consternation of the obsequious University 
bigwigs, who had importuned him into accepting the position. 
Another anecdote of the Duke in connection with the aggressively 
dogmatic John Wilson Croker is too good to omit. At a dinner 
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where both were present, Croker flatly contradicted the Duke 
respecting some incident that occurred at Waterloo. The Duke, 
who knew his man, submitted quietly. Shortly afterwards he 
happened to express his opinion about percussion caps, when 
Croker again dissented with the same offensive assertiveness. 
‘Thereupon the Duke observed with unruffled good-humour— 


“My dear Croker, I can yield to your superior information on most 
points, and you may perhaps know a great deal more of what passed at 


Waterloo than myself, but, as a sportsman, I will, maintain my point 
about the percussion caps.” 


A more exquisite snub was, surely, never administered. 

In the Paris portion of his journal, Mr. Raikes, who has a keen 
scent for bons mots, records certain sayings of Talleyrand which, 
for mordant sarcasm, are probably unsurpassed. Some have 
appeared elsewhere, but the following two specimens are, we 
believe, quite unhackneyed. One was in reference to a complaint 
of Chateaubriand’s that he was growing deaf. “Ah,” remarked 
Talleyrand, “il se croit sourd, parcequ’il n’entend plus parler de 
lui.” The other was his remark to Regnier, who once said, in 
defending himself to Talleyrand, “Quoiqu’on en dise, je n’ai 
jamais fait qu’une méchanceté de ma vie.” “Et quand finira-t- 
elle?” was Talleyrand’s comment. 

Equally cynical was the Prince’s definition of non-intervention. 
“Cest un mot métaphysique et politique, qui signifie 4 peu prés 
la méme chose qu’intervention.” But perhaps the bitterest 
epigram he ever perpetrated was his observation on the announce- 
ment of Napoleon’s death, which was made known at a reception 
where he happened to be present, and caused no little sensation. 
“Ah, mon Dieu, quel évyénement!” exclaimed his hostess. Talley- 
rand, who was sitting near, quietly remarked, “Ce n’est plus un 
événement, c’est une nouvelle.” Mr. Raikes cites another epigram, 
of which the authorship is not mentioned, but it certainly possesses 
the Talleyrand flavour. It is a description of a certain nobleman 
whose opinion of himself did not err on the side of modesty, a 
circumstance which scarcely contributed to his popularity. “M. le 
Marquis est le plus heureux des hommes; il est fort amoureux de 
lui-méme, et n’a point de rivaux.” 

Another French epigram, this time in rhyme, swells the list of 
the many that were composed at the expense of poor Lord 
Sidmouth, and though in a foreign tongue, it has a suspicious 
affinity to the sallies of Mr. Canning. In order to do justice to 
the epigram (which is in epitaph form), our readers must recollect 
that Lord Sidmouth’s political sobriquet was “The Doctor,” a 
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nickname he greatly resented, and for which Mr. Canning was 
supposed to be responsible. The epigram runs as follows :— 


“Sous ce marbre, passant, le Sieur Addington git, 
Ministre soi-disant, médecin malgré lui!” 


This even eclipses Mr. Canning’s famous couplet— 


“As London to Paddington, 
So Pitt is to Addington.” 


A propos of Mr. Pitt, we must not omit a remarkable statement 
made by him to Mr. Raikes’s father on some occasion when the 
latter, as Governor of the Bank, had been in consultation with the 
great minister on financial business connected with the Exchequer. 
The conversation had turned upon the possible effect of certain 
public events on the price of the funds, and in the course of the 
discussion Mr. Pitt observed, “So little do public events influence 
the financial system as I should have expected, that had I been a 
speculator, with all my means of information, I should have been 
a ruined man.” 

Mr. Raikes has naturally less to say about Napoleon than about 
Wellington, but there are two curious passages relative to the 
Emperor which deserve quotation. The first is the translation of 
a letter stated to have been written by Buonaparte to Talma the 
actor after the siege of Toulon :— 


“T have fought like a lion for the Republic, but, my good friend Talma, 
as my reward I am left to die of hunger. I am at the end of my resources. 
That miserable fellow Aubry (then Minister of War) leaves me in the 
mire when he might do something for me. I feel that I have the power 
of doing more than Generals Santerre and Rossignol, and yet they cannot 
find a corner for me in La Vendée, or elsewhere, to give me employment. 
You are happy; your reputation depends upon yourself alone. Two hours 
passed on the boards bring you before the public, whence all glory 
emanates. But for us soldiers, we are forced to pay dearly for fame upon 
an extensive stage, and, after all, we are not allowed to attain it. There- 
fore do not regret the path you have chosen. Remain upon your theatre. 
Who knows if I shall ever appear again upon mine. I have seen Monvel 
(a distinguished comedian) ; he is a true friend. Barras, President of the 
Directory, makes fine promises, but will he keep them? I doubt it. In 
the meantime I am reduced to my last sous. Have you a few crowns to 
spare me? I will not refuse them, and promise to repay you out of the 
first kingdom I win by my sword. How happy were the heroes of Ariosto! 
They had not to depend upon a Minister of War. Adieu. Yours, 


“ BUONAPARTE.” 
The other extract also deals with the Emperor’s early days :— 


“ During the heat of the Great Revolution, when the population rushed 
into the Chateau of the Tuileries on the 20th of June, two individuals 
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were observed walking arm-in-arm on the terrasse near the river engaged 
in conversation. One was dressed in the uniform of the Royal Artillery, 
rather the worse for wear, and the other was in plain clothes. The 
artilleryman was heard to say to his companion: ‘ Viens du cédté des 
bassins, et suivons les mouvements de cette canaille.’ When they arrived 
in the middle of the garden, the officer appeared to be fired with indigna- 
tion on seeing the disorders committed in the palace, and particularly 
when Louis the Sixteenth was forced to appear at the window with a 
‘bonnet rouge’ on his head; he then exclaimed to his friend: ‘Cher 
Coglione, comment a-t-on peu laissé entrer cette canaille? II fallait en 
balayer quatre ou cing cent avec du canon, le reste courrait bien vite.’ 
This indignant speaker was Napoleon Buonaparte.” 


Among other anecdotes of foreign sovereigns, the following, 


relative to Bernadotte, King of Sweden, are perhaps the most 
interesting :— 


“Notwithstanding his promotion to the royal dignity, Bernadotte 
particularly piqued himself on having risen from the station of a private 
in the French army. General Sir Alured Clarke, when travelling on the 
Continent, wished, while visiting Stockholm, to be presented to the King. 
A private audience was granted, as a matter of course, to an English 
general officer. When presented to Carl Johann, Sir Alured was much 
astonished to find that the King of Sweden, instead of a formal reception, 
folded him in his arms and kissed him on the cheek. He was confounded 
at this distinction, and more so when the King asked him if he could not 


recollect him. In this, as his memory was quite defective, he could only 
express his regrets. To which the King replied: ‘I am not surprised 
that you do not recognise in me the Corporal Bernadotte who became 
your prisoner at Pondicherry when you commanded the English army 
in India, to whom you showed the greatest kindness while in your power, 
and who now is most anxious to return the obligation in every way 
that may be most agreeable to you during your stay in his dominions.’ ” 


The second anecdote is even more dramatic. When Gustavus 
Adolphus was deposed by his uncle, Charles XIII, the latter 
adopted Bernadotte as his heir, constituting him Prince Royal :— 


“On the departure of Gustavus and his sons, the Queen did not follow 
them into exile, but remained in Stockholm, shut up in her palace, where 
her presence was embarrassing to the Court of Charles XIII. Wishing 
to place her in a more agreeable position, the King urged her strongly to 
forget the past, and make an effort to receive the Hereditary Prince 
(Bernadotte). After much hesitation she at last consented to submit, 
and an entertainment was announced at her palace, which was only to 
consist of cards and tea, as dancing had never been allowed under her 
roof since her misfortunes. The whole Court was invited, and all the 
distinguished foreigners. Sudden indisposition prevented the old King 
from joining the party. The Queen did the honours with great seeming 
affability, and played a rubber of whist with the Hereditary Prince and 
the Ambassadors of England and Russia. Afterwards the tea was served 
with a magnificent plateau prepared for the Queen and the Prince. The 
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Queen advanced and poured out the tea into two cups, indicating one to 
the Prince, who, just as he was in the act of taking it, suddenly felt the 
presence of a thumb on his shoulder, forcible and significant enough to 
convince him that it was meant for a warning, the purport of which 
as quickly flashed upon his senses. With considerable presence of mind 
he exclaimed, ‘Ah, madame, it is impossible that I can permit your 
Majesty to serve me !’—and, seizing the plateau, adroitly turned it round 
in such a manner that the cup which was intended for him was placed 
before the Queen, and the other before himself. The Queen turned 
mortally pale, and Charles John watched the event with anxiety, still 
uncertain whether his suspicions were grounded. Was she about to 
confess her crime? No! She quickly recovers, takes up the cup, makes 
a smiling salutation to the Prince, and drinks up the contents to the last 
drop. On the next day the Gazette of Stockholm contained the following 
short paragraph: ‘The Queen Dorothea died suddenly during the night, 
and the cause of her death is generally imputed to apoplexy.’” 


We have quoted enough to indicate Mr. Raikes’s quality as a 
raconteur, and must leave our readers to improve the acquaintance. 
To all who appreciate the old school of ‘causerie, with its ripple of 
anecdote and sparkle of epigram, we cannot doubt that he will 
prove a truly fascinating companion. 


Wim Toynser. 
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Sent Back by the Sea. 


Tue very spirit of the night seemed sympathetic to the passion 
that smouldered within me! I was alone in my canoe a mile 
beyond an outside barrier of those coral reefs, the long circuit of 
whose white arms separates the Spanish Indies from the Atlantic. 
Westward, in a long black line against the smooth purple of the 
night, lay the low shores and the deep groves where I and my 
father, the penniless lords of a rank heritage, had worked for 
years like day labourers for day labourers’ wages, cursing all the 
while the chance—so I thought it—that doomed us to feed our 
Spanish pride on husks and cling to a princely heritance we 
were too poor to cultivate. And eastward, that hot and angry 
evening, the ink-dark sky had come right down to the oily black 
round of the ocean; there was not a wholesome breath of air 
moving above or below—there had not been for a week—yet a long - 
troubled swell, melancholy and unaccountable, disturbed the still- 
ness of the water. There was not a sound in earth or heaven 
save the thin lapping of the waves against the sides of my 
seaward drifting boat, and yet as I bent my head in the darkness 
in grief and rage, staring with eyes that did not see at those 
oscillating yellow glimmers around me that mocked the shining 
planets up above, low murmurings rose from below like warning 
sounds coming before a tremor of the earth, and a strange 
pulse was in the uneasy body of the ground that seemed to 
me, as I brooded there in solitude, like the footsteps of someone 
walking to and fro. The sea felt that restlessness, and the hot 
sulphurous air, heavy and close, that had driven me an hour 
before out from the unbearable land, seemed full of strange 
whispers and complainings that were nothing tangible when I 
listened to them, but echoed in my ears ominous and melancholy 
whenever my heart returned to the passion that was gnawing 
at it. 

Before my palpitating imagination, as my skiff rocked uneasily 
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on the sullen rise and fall of the sea, came up the scene I had 
shared in but an hour ago. The death-bed in the mean cottage 
-by the beach ; the grey old Spaniard, my father, in the flickering 
candle-light, thrilled with alternate shame to tell, or dread to 
take untold with him where he was going, the shameful secret 
that he bore; the stifling little room in the poor hut; the frogs 
croaking in the creek; the dry palm fronds rustling outside as 
the heavy unwholesome air stirred them, and then the sudden 
resolution of the old man, his grip upon my sleeve, the bright 
Spanish glitter in his eye as he pulled me down and in broken 
gasps of contrition and fear told me that accursed thing! Told 
me how thirty years ago in Spain he and his brother, Andrew 
Ferrara (whose name was also mine), had massed their wealth like 
the good comrades they had always been, and with half of the 
great sum had bought this fertile stretch of shore, and locking the 
other half in an iron chest, had chartered a ship, the Sante Miguel, 
and set out. He told me, as the taper flickered and the white 
stars went off the window panes one by one, how those two had 
walked the decks arm-in-arm from Finisterre to Santa Cruz, 
weaving golden fancies of all they two would do in the new land; 
of the great home they would make for the wives and little ones 
who came with them; and then—bitter to tell—how some trivial 
deed, some ill-considered word came between their brotherhood ; 
how they quarrelled and—here the dying man dragged me closer 
down, the thick black veins standing out upon his forehead, his 
white hair damp with the stress of his emotions,—and, while the 
hot Castile blood flushed into my cheeks with shame and repug- 
nance told me how, in the midst of a storm in very sight of the 
hills they had bought, they had angry words in the cabin, and how 
my father, the elder, with a ruffian knife had stabbed his brother 
in the dark, and left him dead across that fatal iron chest a brief 
hour before the ship foundered on an unknown shoal, and none 
were saved from her but himself, I—hardly better than a 
swaddling—and one soft baby maid, my cousin. 

As that black narrative ended I started to my feet, throwing 
the teller’s feeble grasp fiercely from me, and in a swift revision 
of toil and disappointment, the perception of all his coward deed 
had meant to us, the thought of the long years of sterile 
drudgery, the princely domain we could not cultivate and were 
too proud to part with—as these things flashed upon me my 
passion overleapt all bounds, the hot Southern blood, which my 
sweet white English mother’s veins had not diluted, sang in my 
head, I clenched my fists and strode about the room saying such 
things I durst not think of, cursing him and heaven, and then— 
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why should I hesitate to write it?—carried away even as he had 
been carried away on that other fateful evening, came back to 
where my father sat propped by his pillows, and in rage and fary’ 
smote him with my open hand upon the face. 

At that stroke, as wicked of its kind as that other blow he him- 
self had given, I had thought to see the old man start, but he 
showed no sign. I stared at him who frowned and stared in turn 
at nothing, and then looking closer, in a minute I noticed with a 
start the fire was fading from his eyes, the tight white lips were 
parting, the tense hands were setting fitfully upon the bed-linen, 
and taking the taper from its bracket and bending over him I saw 
that it was so—he was dead. 

Only an hour ago. Here I was fled alone to the sea to think, 
drifting where the sluggish tide would take me, with the hot 
oppressive air of the southern night weighing on me like a 
material weight, and the storm that had gone by without breaking, 
passing away to the southward, where the yellow threads of the 
lightning, like torch-bearers, were going before and behind it over 
asea that glittered fitfully in their silent footsteps. But what 
did it matter to me that the skin of this old planet crept and 
shivered underneath with the passing of a terrestrial ague? I 
laughed savagely and aloud over the silent sea to think of all the 
night had told me. Now, now at last I could understand why 
yonder old dotard, still sitting pillow-propped where the red bead 
of taper-light shone in the darkness of the groves ashore, would 
spend days out here with me, a boy, fishing for ling and sun-fish, 
and be so white and silent, peering with fearful eyes into the 
glassy depth, and starting when his hook came up tufted with a 
tuft of dripping brown sea-hair. Ay, and nowI could understand 
why he would not let them seek for that cursed ship of his, why 
he would not let them dive or drag even, for the very fear that 
they might find what they sought for. I laughed fiercely out at 
the blank vacuity, which laughed back at me in turn, and scowled ; 
and then my mood turned to melancholy, and I fell a thinking of 
Inez, that other waif, that cousin, wronged equally with myself, 
who had become as dear to me in the intervening years as my life, 
much dearer than that life to-night. But for him, but for yonder 
dead old man, they would not have taken her from me, setting her 
hand in promise in the hand of a gross, usurious old kinsman 
whose fat money-bags laughed at my unfriended love. Then back 
again to hot flashed my mood, and, jumping to my feet, I cursed 
the living and the dead; cursed the high stars and the low 
depths ; swore at heaven and hell; and in my reckless passion 
conjured those who dread the great names I hurled at them to 
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make restitution and give me back my own, until at last, spent 
with watching and my own misery, I dropped back, and leaning a 
heavy head upon my arm, cried like a girl, and slept. 

When I awoke, in an hour or two, the night had changed. The 
moon had risen big and yellow, and as it passed along the southern 
sky a soft landward wind came up behind it, clearing the closeness 
of the sultry evening away and breaking the smoothness of the 
water with a thousand ripples that murmured pleasantly against 
the sides of my boat. The earth was easier also, those strange 
pulsations of smothered strength were gone, and the volcanic 
unrest which charged the previous hours with its presence had 
rumbled away into the east without developing. I could see 
further too; the sky had lifted, the stars were clear, there was a 
broad moon-path up to the distant edge of the bay, and there a 
hundred acres of subdued silver shone in an ebony framing. I felt 
better for my rest, and as I scooped a handful of the sea-water up 
and bathed my hot forehead I looked around, and then back to 
that distant lake of brightness. 

It was at that second glance I noticed what had been unseen 
before. The silver glimmer was all ashine in the stillness of the 
night. To my dazzled eyes it seemed a lake of soft smouldering 
fire, with the round disc of the moon hanging above it, and 
glittering tongues of brightness rising and falling as the same 
smooth undulations that rocked me where I lay in the shadows 
lifted and dropped those spangled waves. And as I looked at 
that tinselled pool with a strange fascination and expectation of I 
knew not what, it presently seemed to me that there was some- 
thing bulky and dusky coming very slowly into the midst of it—a 
thing like a dark cloud, but more substantial, tall, a shade blacker 
than the night behind, rising gently on the tide and bringing 
under its lea a shadow through which the moonlit ripples twinkled 
faintly. I rubbed my eyes and looked back landwards. The tide 
had carried me out a mile or two further from the land while I 
slept, but there should have been no rock or pinnacle where that 
shadow stood. None knew every reef and ridge of that coast better 
than myself; it was no rock, nor could it be a shadow, for I 
glanced upward and saw the moon, past her meridian, was sloping 
down again through a cloudless star-sprinkled sky ; the sea was so 
lonely in the chill of the coming morning, that thing so spectral, a 
vague unreasoning terror seized me, my nerves were loose and un- 
strung by the stress of the bygone evening, and grasping a paddle 
and spinuing my skiff round, I struck out for the distant shore like 
a very craven, with my heart thumping against my ribs, the night 
dew cold upon my forehead, and that dusky form slipping down 
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the silver path in silent pursuit. And the harder I pulled the 
smaller and smaller seemed the black line of the shore over my 
shoulder and the nearer and nearer the shadow in the brightness. 
I strained every coward muscle for a minute or two, and then 
ashamed I stopped, leaning and panting over the oars and staring 
hard at that ghostly thing now but a few hundred yards away 
and coming towards me before the softest of night-winds. As I 
looked, trying hard to make out some form or fashion in it, the 
slant of a tide swell or a chance breath from another quarter 
shifted its drift for a minute, setting it broadside on, and quicker 
than it takes to write I saw it was a hulk, such a one as came to 
that coast from the great silences of the sea beyond only too often 
—the bare main and mizzen masts like fir-trees in winter jutting 
ragged from the deck ; the bowsprit snapped at the irons, and all 
the hamper still hanging over the chains; the bulwarks full of 
gaps whence the waves that made them had gushed to and fro 
across the streaming decks ; cuddy and capstan ; quarter-deck and 
poop, that rose and fell across the gleam of a low white star— 
why! I could see them now she had swung as clearly as though I 
were on board. Yes, and as I looked, and the ship came directly 
between me and the moon, to my keen surprise a light just like 
that taper on board gleamed a moment in a porthole, then went 
out, shining in the next porthole, the next, and the next, as some 
one seemed to pass down the passages of the melancholy vessel 
till it came to the main cabin, shining there a space, and then 
vanished. 

I had not looked for this; there must be some poor wretch on 
board, and back I turned wondering now only at my fear of a few 
minutes before, and forgetting all about my sorrows in the interest 
of the moment—back across the silent sea as the moon dropped 
lower and lower and the dawn came nearer—right back into the 
outer fringe of the long black shadow of that nameless hulk, and 
there, standing up in my skiff, cheerily I hailed her, “Ship there 
ahoy!” then listened until back there came the answer from her 
hollow decks, “Ship ahoy!” “Who are you?” I shouted, 
wondering at the indifference of their greeting, and for answer 
there sounded presently over the lisping of the dim water that was 
murmuring under her tall stem, “Who are you?” “Iwas not 
enthusiastic, it was scarce worth the trouble of saving a starving 
midnight rogue who took his rescue so indifferently ; but since he 
wished to know my name—why I shrugged my shoulders, and 
called out in the silent loneliness, “I am Andrew Ferrara!” and 
back there came in a minute the response from the cabin port- 
holes of that empty shell, “I—I am Andrew Ferrara!” whereat I 
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laughed disappointedly, for it flashed across me that it was but 
an echo I had been talking with: and yet that flitting light in 
the cabin portholes? Again an unreasonable nameless dread 
beset me, and pulling back twenty yards or so from the black 
overtopping mound, I stared at her a spell in awe and wonder, 
then thought I would go round to the moonlit side to see what 
shape and fashion of ship she was. 

Pulling round the high stem, and noticing as I did so it was 
hung with weed from the water edge: to half-way down, that 
waved to and fro as the vessel rolled slowly to the drop and fall 
of the sea like funeral tapestry, I came out into the sharply 
defined moonlight, and saw the long tilted body of that midnight 
traveller before me. Such a quaint old hulk had never wallowed 
through the ridge and furrow of the Spanish Main. I had 
expected to find her sleek sides gleaming in the light, with 
perhaps so much of barnacle and weed clothing them as might 
be picked up in a few weeks idly rolling in the Atlantic; but there 
was not a foot of clean timber on her. From scuppers to some- 
thing below her water line, from stern-post to bow, she was draped 
in that same funeral garb of strange black growths, from the 
swinging folds of which all down her sides the great round port- 
holes looked out like empty dead men’s eyes. Far overhead, the 
broken bulwarks seemed like ragged battlements against the sky, 
and round her middle, I noticed it at once, there was, as she lay 
slightly listed over from me, a broad belt of coral mud and 
dripping slime, while below that no weeds grew, but only 
sheathing sludge and drip—just as might have been had she 
lain fast set upon a deep sea shoal for many years, and then 
suddenly been set free by some movement in her prison bed, to 
rise and float again! It was the strangest hulk ever mortal saw, 
and such a cold melancholy air came with it I could not raise a 
finger, but sat there staring in fascinated wonder as faceless port- 
hole after port-hole slipped between me and the stars, until 
presently the drag of the strange craft drew me gently into her 
wake, with the broad rudder still creaking on its pivots, and the 
phosphorescent sea between the moonlight and the dark twinkling 
in a thousand constellations. 

I could not let her go! I pulled after her once more, into the 
ebony shadows of her lee, and though my heart somehow went 
cold to touch anything of her, yet I summoned all my resolution, 
and seizing hold of a rusty bar of iron protruding from the side, 
made my boat fast and scrambled up on deck. If that vessel 
had looked strange and gaunt from below, up here she was the 
saddest thing ever set afloat. The same wild litter of weed and 
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sludge was over all, yet through it showed the perfect semblance 
and order of a ship that had sailed in full trim straight down to 
hell. The foremast was gone, but the main and mizzen stood; 
the sails had long since rotted from their eyelets, and though 
twas all confusion up above, yet the yards were there, and 
the shrouds ; the braces hauled tight on either hand as though 
she still lay close before the wind, while up above, and down 
below, those helpless tangles of sepulchral weeds were making a 
twilight of her decks through which the moonbeams slipped to 
and fro as she craned softly from side to side in the ghostliest 
fashion. Even then, as I stood there on her rotten decks, I did 
not guess who she was or what she meant to me, but stared about 
possessed only by a sailor’s sympathy to see a brave ship so 
misused, with the same dull fear that had possessed me since she 
sailed into the nightshine, making me start and tremble at every 
sound from her creaking timbers. I stood there a minute or two 
by the broken bulwarks, staring above and listening to the 
sighing of the water in the lowermost holds, mingled with a sound 
like purring cats, which came from the tangled shadows on her 
decks. ‘Poor ship,” I thought, “and of strange history!” and 
so thinking walked calmly aft to where a gleam of metal caught 
my eye upon the weed-draped compass-stand. It was of brass, 
green and corroded, but still perfect, and there—lifting the slimy 


hamper lying on it—I read her name in the moonlight, read those 
two pregnant words, 


“Sante Micven.” 


I read them twice and three times before their full meaning 
rushed upon me, and then as it did so turned swiftly round. 
The Sante Miguel !—why ’twas his ship—my father’s, ay, and if 
it were so, there, straight in front of me, were the black steps 
leading down to the cabin where he stabbed his brother, that 
cabin where the dead man must be now this very minute as he 
was left all those years ago. My hand tightened on the binnacle, 
and I could almost have laughed for terror and surprise as the 
completeness of fate unfolded itself. Ay! and right over the 
tagged bowsprit stump, shone the faint small glimmer of the taper 
on shore burning by the dead man’s bedside; here the ship that 
hid his hideous secret sailing grimly for that grim beacon ; here 
I, the heir of his shame and wealth, standing at her tiller-place 
with his secret in my heart, and in yonder black cavern mouth 
the ghastly thing I hardly dared to think of. 

My heart went sick for a minute, my hair seemed standing on 
my head as I cowered down behind the weed-grown capstan and 
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stared into the shifting dark shadows where the cabin door was ; 
and as I crouched trembling in the moonlight, looking to witness 
I knew not what come up those broken steps, the tiny point of 
fire over the prow kept blinking up and down as the sodden ship 
dipped slowly to the undulations of the sea, and all about me 
crept the purring cat-like sound of the night breeze whispering 
down the gunwales, the mournful tap-tap of the warping planks 
down below, and the flicker of those men-like shadows stalking to 
and fro along the gloomy decks as the low moonbeams came aslant 
between the swinging shrouds. 

I was brave enough in general. It was but the first shock of 
that strange coincidence unhinged me; in a minute or two, my 
heart beating more steadily, an overmastering yearning seized me 
to know what the cabin contained—to read out that black night’s 
chapter to the end. I crept across the intervening space, and 
peered down the companion-way. It was all still and ghostly, 
with a foot of yellow sand lying piled up against the sea-stained, 
weed-grown door beyond. I clambered down the ladder and 
pressed against the door. It fell to rubbish at my touch, and a 
foul, strong breath of long-stored air came rushing out, sending 
me staggering back a pace or two, dizzy and faint. Then, when 
that vault-like breath had cleared away, I entered slowly, and 
gasping and groping in the dim light, found it was but a passage, 
leading by lonely store-rooms and empty bays, full of sickly 
smells, to the cabin—that terror-haunted cabin—at the further 
end, 

With heart that beat again somewhat I stole forward, and as I 
did so—think how my blood checked in my veins to see it—a 
light shone in the blackness far ahead, that very light I had seen 
in the boat half an hour before. It rose vivid and spontaneous, 
flooding the sighing alcoves with its brilliancy, and came silently 
down the corridor, as though a lamp were carried from room to 
room by one looking for something. Down the passage it came, 
from bunk to bunk, and store to store, lighting the tags of ragged 
funeral tapestry that still waved and flapped on rusty rings 
across the portals, showing as it passed all the hideous mockery 
of comfort and seacraft in those dismal places. It shone on blank 
walls and shattered doors, gliding gently down towards me, till it 
was so close that in another minute, with bated breath I had 
pressed myself close against the creaking wainscoting to let it 
pass, then frowned at my own cowardice and stepped forward 
boldly, for I had been a fool, frightened before and now again by 
a glimpse of white moonlight coming through a cleft in the 
vessel’s side, and, as she swung rudderless off and on upon her 
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course, passing along the empty alleys, and shining out upon the 
sea beyond by every crack and vacant porthole ! 

Down the long black passage I groped my way, till I came to 
the door all my instincts told me was the one I looked for. I 
tried it, and it was shut fast. I felt about in the gloom, and 
found the key still in the lock—the key my father had turned on 
the secret that lay within, in his headlong shame and flight 
twenty years before. The key crumbled to red dust as I tried to 
turn it; but now there was the rising courage of desperation 
within me, and with a cry of rage that was echoed a hundred times 
from the hollow ways and haunted holes of that strange ship, I 
threw myself upon the barrier. At the second effort the rusty 
screws drew from their holes, the rotten doorposts gave, the 
portals opened, and I plunged headlong into heavy sodden dark- 
ness—a darkness at whose deadly, clammy touch every nerve and 
fibre seemed to relax, and the flame of life itself to burn pallid 
and sickly in my numbed body. But in a minute or two the air 
cleared, and reeling to my feet I stared about. It was so black 
and dim, not a vestige of anything could I see, and with a strange 
dull pain in my head, and short, quick breath, and heart that beat 
against my ribs, I felt in pocket after pocket for a lucifer, finding 
a box at last—a blessed find—and, striking one, I held it up aloft. 

A grim dark cabin, with its rotten finery still about it; its 
sodden furniture still in confusion all around ; ankle-deep in inky 
sludge ; its mattresses stinking and mouldering in the berths; its 
chairs and table standing, and, wonderful as it may seem, a blurred 
jar of whisky and age-dimmed glasses for two upon the storm- 
racks on the latter—a black, forbidding den as ever was, but 
otherwise tenantless and forlorn, No! as I decided that I 
uttered a yell of terror, and leaping backwards a yard pointed 
with stiff, trembling finger (though there was no one by to see) 
back to where, near the head of that solitary table, prone upon a 
black chest, his fleshless skull thrown back and staring at me, lay 
a skeleton. I saw so much, saw the glitter of the teeth, and the 
shine of the brass bands on the box, and the drink on the table, 
and the last shreds of the tattered curtains swinging by the bunk- 
heads ; then my match went out, and breathlessly, with a thousand 
nameless terrors on my heels, I turned and fled through the dark- 
ness, scrambling headlong up the companion, and fell down limp 
and nerveless at last under the friendly shelter of the weed-draped 
compass-stand. 

Gradually judgment and sense came back to me, while greed, 
that stout sidesman who has seen many another coward safely 
through a fight, rose to my rescue. There, down below, was the 
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treasure, there the land straight under our bow, and between me 
and the unquestioned enjoyment of that which was mine by right 
only the grim thing lying across the chest in the cabin. If I 
landed with that still there, shame to our name and long delay, if 
nothing worse, were certain; but with it gone, the wickedness 
would be left to the great forgiveness of time, and the present 
would be my own, unhampered, unquestioned. 

Up to my feet I got at that unanswerable reasoning, and 
plunged back into the darkness, my willing spirit dragging my 
reluctant body forward, and greed and pride, like stalwart cham- 
pions, holding me up on either hand—back into the foul cabins 
and slimy gangways, I struggled till I came again to the place. 
There, in the last glow of the moonlight, with the cold perspira- 
tion on my forehead and my heart sick within me, I tugged and 
hauled at the poor remnant, who clung to his iron chest as madly 
in death as in life; sliding and plunging on the slippery floor, 
and pulling and straining at those fleshless arms, which strange 
sea-growths had welded to the lids ; undoing one hand, it seemed 
to my excited fancy, only to find it fast again when the other was 
set free; plunging and reeling in a horrible wrestle with that 
thing, at last I got him loose, and gripping him by the shoulders, 
dragged him backwards, writhing and clattering, through 
the sludge and darkness to the companion-way. I hauled that 
grim kinsman up in a fury of strength, and dragged him to the 
side, and there at last, springing into a gap in the bulwarks, lifted 
him up breast high—shoulder high—right above my head, and 
then, just as the yellow rim of the moon was dropping into the 
silent sea, and the darkness was climbing up the masts of the 
hapless Sante Miguel, I hurled him over headlong into a sea 
that foamed a minute as he took it, and then shut for ever over 
Andrew Ferrara the elder and all he had to tell. 

It was morning when I lifted my head again from a stupor- 
sleep—golden and yellow morning! The sun a foot above the 
sea; the sky gleaming like an opal from edge to edge with tender 
colours, that blended into blessed day even as I looked; a lisping 
sea alongside, that slipped softly laughing under our counter in 
silver and turquoise ribbons: a green velvet line of land scarcely 
a mile ahead, rising tier on tier from the ivory beaches at its feet ; 
and nearer by every point and pinnacle, every stud and tack, 
every pin and block of that infernal hulk beneath me was 
sheathed in dewdrops, that glinted and twinkled as she nodded 
gently to the morning swell, like a living livery of close-sewn 
gems from rotten stem to stern. The confusion of the night was 
still so much upon me, and the smell of those deadly cabins so 
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strong in my husky throat, that I could scarcely believe it for a 
time. But it was all real—the steam rising from the brown 
decks under the quick morning sun was real; the little azure 
finch, who had come off from the land, and was sitting on the 
yardarm thrilling our hollow ways with limpid melody, was real ; 
real was the white beach ahead we were nearing, and the cottage 
set amongst the swelling trees upon it, and a happy lassitude 
possessed me. I lay where I was, watching through the ragged 
bulwarks the deep-blue water pale to green and white, then drop 
again to deepest blue, then fade to white again as we crossed and 
re-crossed the rise and fall of the circling coral ledges one by one. 
I lay and ruminated till the water came no more blue, till the 
hollow furrows of the laughing sea were green as grass, the 
rounded ridges, crested with frayed gold, that danced in the 
morning sunshine ; and then there came a gentle shock, a shiver, 
a shower of parti-coloured dewdrops from above, and starting to 
my feet I saw we were beached—beached within a stone’s throw 
of the cottage ! 

What more is there to write! Fortune was mine; Inez was 
mine ; restitution had come from the hand of the Inscrutable. I 
went on shore, and in a minute or two was standing bareheaded 
by the bedside of the dead man, over whose features an extra- 
ordinary contentment had spread since I saw them last. “ Ay,” 
said the old woman who tended the house for us, marking my 
wonder ; “‘he sat as you left him, staring and grim through the 
night; never a bit could I shut his eyes or his mouth, and his 
fingers were like iron on the bedclothes. And then, just as the 
moon dropped, the blackness went out of his face, and the stare 
from his eyes, and the clutch from his hands, and he fell back of 
himself on the pillows, just for all the world as though he had 
been waiting for something.” And as I bent over him in sorrow 
and forgiveness, and whispered into those senseless ears my 
contrition, I well knew what that something had been. 


Epwin Lester ARNOLD. 











Che Carthusians. 


THE exact connexion between a white-robed monk, a bluish-grey 
cat and a liqueur which is made of various colours but is never 
blue or grey, is not obvious. But, as anyone who consults a 
French dictionary may see, the word “Chartreux” or its feminine 
has the three significations. When we recall to mind that, little 
though it might have been expected, the monks of La Grande 
Chartreuse are the makers of the liqueur which bears their name, 
half the difficulty vanishes. But Londoners whose rest has been 
disturbed by the cries of the vagrants of the night will be slow to 
recognise any point of resemblance between them and reverend 
ascetics self-devoted to solitary silence. 

A stern life of abstinence and industry is practised by the 
Carthusian fathers at La Grande Chartreuse, the headquarters 
of their order, a few miles from Grenoble. There a visitor can 
see them living to-day under rules which have scarcely varied 
in the seven centuries since St. Bruno left the world for the 
desert and founded the Carthusians. Alone among the great 
orders they have never needed to be reformed. “ Cartusia 
nunquam reformata quia nunquam deformata” is an adage of 
which they are justly proud. The Carthusian order did good 
work in the middle ages in transcribing manuscripts and accumu- 
lating libraries ; the fathers early acquired fame as horticulturists ; 
later they began to apply their increasing funds to artistic and 
architectural works; Italy is indebted to them for the Certosa 
at Pavia and the great cloister on the site of Diocletian’s baths 
at Rome ; and they gave England the builder of our first Gothic 
cathedral. Prior Houghton of the London Charterhouse and 
a number of his monks in the early days of the Reformation faced 
torture in Newgate and death at Tyburn, for refusing assent 
to the king’s supremacy in the Church, with a quiet courage 
worthy of Havelock, whose memory is one of the glories of the 
Charterhouse School. 
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Solitude, for good or for evil, is the Carthusians’ rule. Prior 
Houghton himself was twelve years in the Charterhouse without 
entering the city walls. The solitary life of the fathers is 
alleged in explanation of the fact that in spite of their exalted 
virtues canonisation has rarely been granted to a Carthusian. 
An official apologist says that it can only be bestowed on those 
who have shown in addition to moral worth the power of working 
miracles, and that Carthusians do not work miracles, because the 
effect of their doing so would be to attract crowds round them 
and destroy the solitude of their life; in fact that, in one instance 
when a Carthusian after his death began to work miracles at his 
tomb, such crowds collected that the prior had to interfere and 
to appeal to the departed monk to cease from exercising his super- 
natural power. But our St. Hugh, Bishop of Lincoln, is a 
canonised saint, and~prior Houghton, though not canonised, has 
been officially declared “ Blessed.” 

St. Bruno, the founder of the order, was a canon and distin- 
guished teacher of theology at Reims. He was disgusted by the 
scandalous behaviour of Manasses, the archbishop of the city, who 
had obtained his office by open simony. Bruno, with two other 
canons, accused him before a council at Autun. The archbishop 
retaliated by breaking into the canons’ houses, pillaging their 
goods and chattels, and selling their prebends. They fled. from 
the city. Bruno, weary of the world and its strife, began to 
think seriously of retiring into seclusion, and when, soon after, 
Manasses was deposed, he refused to succeed him as archbishop. 
His inclination to a life of retirement had been strongly stimu- 
lated, so runs tradition, by a startling occurrence which he 
witnessed in Paris earlier in life. He was present as friend and 
mourner at the funeral of Raymond, a theologian who had lived 
and died with a high reputation for sanctity. When in the course 
of the office for the dead the words from Job were recited, “ How 
many are mine iniquities and sins!” the body of Raymond raised 
itself in the coffin, and, to the horror of the onlookers, the dead 
man exclaimed, “‘I am accused by the just judgment of God.” 
The ceremony was suspended, and, after an interval, the voice 
of Raymond was heard to say, “I am being tried before the 
judgment-seat of God.” Again the ceremony was stopped, and, 
after a second interval, the bystanders heard the last and most 
terrible utterance of Raymond, “I am condemned by the judgment 
of God,” as he fell back in his coffin to speak no more. 

Resolute against accepting the archbishopric, Bruno, with a 
few companions, went southward into Dauphiné to seek advice 
and aid from his former pupil, Hugh, Bishop of Grenoble. The 
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bishop was able to give most useful assistance. Among his 
domains he had a great tract of forest in the block of mountains, 
(or massif, as it is most expressively called in French,) which 
stands north-east of Grenoble, and rises sharply above the sur- 
rounding valleys. The woods were thick and pathless, the soil was 
sterile, the climate was inhospitable, and the spot was remote 
from human habitation. Here the bishop offered Bruno and his 
companions a chance of living away from the world. They 
gladly accepted the offer. Gloomy as the description of the spot 
is, it does not seem so uninviting as the site selected for the 
London Charterhouse. The founders of the latter, determined 
that living in it should be a true penance, chose a cemetery where 
a few years before 50,000 victims of the Black Death had been 
interred, and over their remains the monastery and the public 
school successively flourished. St. Bruno, with six companions, 
left Grenoble for their desert home in 1084 or a little later, and 
built for themselves cabins of pine branches high up in the 
mountains, and there devoted themselves to prayer and meditation. 
They were called Carthusians from Chartreuse or Chatrousse, the 
name of the district. A few years later the bishop sent them 
some workmen to build stone cells, but these were soon over- 
whelmed by an avalanche, and the fathers removed to a new 
building where the monastery now stands. 

One of the greatest enemies of the Carthusians has been fire. 
Their monastery has been burned eight times, and, though one 
fire was the work of fanatical Calvinists, an insurance company 
would think that they had more than their due share of accidents. 
The last fire was in 1676, and it was followed by the erection 
of the present building, which embodies a few older fragments. 
At the Revolution the monastery and its lands were seized by the 
State, the monks were ejected, and had to seek refuge outside 
France. Such furniture and movable property as they had were 
sold; their books and manuscripts were given to the public 
library at Grenoble. Fortunately no one was disposed to buy the 
monastery, and it remained ready for the community when they 
were allowed to return at the Restoration. The State retains 
possession of the forests and lands which formerly belonged to the 
order, and the fathers pay rent for the privilege of living in the 
house which their predecessors built, and feeding their cattle on 
the pastures which the early Carthusians reclaimed from the 
forest. 

Among the treasures which the monastery lost at the Revolution 
was the book for visitors’ names. In it was inscribed an Alecaic 
ode by Thomas Gray. The poet delicately hints that he should 
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like to become an inmate of the house; but he must have for- 
gotten its unfortunate liability to fire, for he had a special dread 
of accidents of this sort. His weakness was well known at 
Peterhouse, the college at Cambridge where he was living some 
twenty years after he wrote his Alcaics. It became known that 
he had ordered a rope-ladder from Wapping; this was furnished 
with hooks for fastening it to an iron bar, which can still be seen 
crossing a window in one of the rooms which he occupied. Some 
younger members of the college saw the opening for a practical 
joke. They placed a tub of water under Gray’s window one night 
and raised the cry of “Fire!” The rope-ladder was promptly 
hooked on to the bar, and the poet, descending in his nightgown 
as fast as terror would allow, soon found himself standing in the 
tub of water at the bottom. The Peterhouse authorities did not 
deal with the offenders as sternly as Gray desired, and he con- 
sequently left the college. 

The monastery can easily be reached from Aix or Chambéry. 
It was from Aix that our Queen visited La Grande Chartreuse 
in 1887, travelling by train to St. Béron, and then driving 
through St. Laurent du Pont to the monastery. The rules of the 
order will not allow a woman to enter the convent walls; indeed, 
formerly she might not even pass the gates far down the mountain 
side, for “the Desert,” the tract of land, forest and pasture, held 
by the fathers, was entirely closed against the whole sex. More 
than seven centuries and a half ago, when the rules of the Carthu- 
sian order were first committed to writing under prior Guigues, 
it was enacted that no woman must ever come within their 
boundary. Divers instances from Old Testament history were 
cited to prove that association with women always kindles mis- 
chief, just as “‘a man cannot put fire in his bosom without finding 
his clothes in flames, or walk on red-hot coals without burning the 
soles of his feet.” Nevertheless, when Her Majesty expressed a 
wish to visit La Grande Chartreuse, permission was courteously 
given. The prohibition is said not to affect crowned heads. 
Perhaps prior Guigues had a premonition that, centuries after his 
death, an Empress of the French and a Queen of England might 
wish to pay his house a visit, and providently made a suitable 
exception to the rule; or perhaps the prior in 1887, applying a 
principle well known to lawyers, held that his statutes do not 
bind sovereigns unless they are expressly mentioned. At all 
events, the Father Superior saw his way to allowing Queen Victoria 
the privilege of visiting the house which the Empress Eugénie 
alone of her sex had previously entered. He himself escorted 
Her Majesty through the buildings, and the Queen afterwards 
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visited the infirmary, a building formerly used as the convent 
hospital, but of late years tenanted by some Sisters, who entertain 
lady visitors while their male companions are in the monastery. 
One of the walls is now adorned by a portrait of the Queen, which 
Her Majesty sent to the Sisters as a souvenir, and they take a 
pride in describing the Queen’s visit to any “petite dame 
anglaise” who reveals her nationality. 

From Grenoble a visitor can reach the convent by one route 
and return by another, both being well worth seeing. He can 
travel by railway as far as St. Laurent du Pont, and will there find 
chars-d-bancs waiting in the tiny town where ten years ago the 
civic guard turned out in honour of the Queen, the band played 
the English National Anthem, the firemen fired a royal salute, 
and one of the youngest citoyennes presented Her Majesty with 
a bouquet of roses. A fine carriage road runs to the monastery, 
past the buildings where the famous liqueurs are made by the 
monks, or under their superintendence, just outside the old gate 
which used to exclude female disturbers of the peace, Forty 
years ago this carriage road replaced a difficult and dangerous 
track, by which the monks used to bring down their pine trunks 
slung between mules, and up which travellers to the monastery 
had to toil on horseback. The ravine through which the road 
leads is beautifully enclosed by walls of rock thickly covered with 
fir and beech, and a torrent dashes hundreds of feet below. The 
beauty of this gorge and the scenery around the monastery are 
associated with the name of Gray, who rode up it for the first 
time in 1739. He was then a young man of twenty-two, making 
the grand tour in the company of Horace Walpole. We have two 
letters of Gray’s describing what he saw in terms of warm 
admiration. It was a complete novelty for the traveller to find 
mountain scenery attractive. Evelyn thought the Alps “strange, 
horrid, and fearful crags and tracts.” Indeed, Gray’s latest 
biographer thinks that he is justified in saying that it was on the 
occasion of the poet’s ride to the Chartreuse that the picturesque- 
ness of Alpine scenery was discovered. Gray had already given 
some indications of his taste for scenery. Two or three years 
before, when stopping at Burnham in the “ Elegy” country, he 
had playfully described his enjoyment of the “ mountains” and 
“‘ precipices ” in the wood of Burnham Beeches. But he was only 
half converted. When he crossed the Alps a few days after his 
visit to the Chartreuse, his verdict on Mont Cenis was that it 
abuses the privilege which mountains have of being ugly. 
Though we may not agree with the judgment, the phrase, when 
applied to a mountain, is less severe than the epigram cited by 
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Madame de Sevigné on which it is founded, and which referred to 
a man’s privilege and a particular gentleman’s abuse of it. Gray 
made another visit to the convent on his return from Italy, and 
then wrote his Alcaic ode in the visitors’ book which perished in 
the days of the Revolution at the hands of a mob from Grenoble. 

On approaching the monastery the ladies are left at the 
infirmary, some two hundred yards from the door through which 
the male visitors enter the Chartreuse. The monastery, when 
reached, is found not to be of great interest architecturally, though 
it is very extensive, for the outer walls enclose twelve acres; still 
the high-pitched slate roofs and ten towers are not ineffective. 
After crossing a large court the visitor mounts a broad flight of 
steps leading to the main building, and finds himself in the 
entrance hall. Out of this open four great rooms, the halls of 
France, Burgundy, Germany, and Italy. In former times, when- 
ever the priors of the other Carthusian houses were summoned to 
attend a Grand Chapter at the principal seat of the order, the 
reverend visitors from the same country were lodged together ir. 
the appropriate hall. Now the halls are devoted to the entertain- 
ment of every-day guests, but ecclesiastics are served apart from 
lay visitors in a different room. The visitor who arrives about 
midday finds the table spread for his entertainment. The fathers 
only offer such fare as they may themselves partake of, and meat 
is forbidden them even in mortal illness. However they allow 
their guests a greater variety of dishes than their own daily 
portion consists of, and do not require him to drown his wine, as 
they themselves do, in many times its own volume of water. 
Soup, fish, omelette, vegetables, salad, bread, butter and cheese, 
fruits and wine, are placed on the table, and a glass of Chartreuse 
is offered to each visitor before starting on the tour of the 
monastery. 

From the entrance hall runs a long corridor, over which is a 
gallery on the first floor, and, with the exception of the cells of 
the ordinary monks, all the principal rooms and parts of the 
monastery are entered from the corridor or the gallery. On one 
side of the corridor are the cells used by the officers, the vicar, the 
procureur, the coadjuteur and others, and the refectory, the 
kitchen and the chapel are opposite. At the end are the library 
and the rooms of the Father Superior, head of the house and: 
general of the order. Though the chapel is on the ground floor, 
the visitor sees it from above, and he is only allowed to enter a. 
gallery which runs across the end. The chapel is simple. It 
suffered at the time of the Revolution, when its marble altar was. 
removed to the cathedral at Grenoble. The nave is divided inte. 
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two parts by a screen halfway between the gallery and the altar, 
The fathers kneel on the side of the screen nearer the altar, and 
the places for the lay brothers and servants are on the other side 
of the screen and nearer the gallery. In the upper corridor we 
find the rooms in which the visitors are lodged if they wish to 
stay a night or two and have an opportunity of taking part in 
matins from the church gallery, and of climbing to the top of the 
Grand Som, the highest point of the “massif” of the Grande 
Chartreuse. A visitors’ room is about fifteen feet by ten and of 
eonsiderable height, with a red-brick floor and a pinewood ceiling, 
and is furnished with a deal table, a basin, a pitcher of water, a 
mug, a towel, a chair, a bedstead with sheets, blankets and 
eounterpane, a prie-dieu and a couple of shelves. The stranger 
who occupies one of these rooms will be roused between eleven 
and twelve by the bell for matins, which begin at midnight and 
last till 2 a.m. No musical instruments are used by the order, 
and, as slow chanting is fatiguing, it is a point of honour to sing 
as slowly as possible. It is recorded by Dom Hendriks, a monk 
of the existing Carthusian monastery of St. Hugh’s in Susser, 
that prior Houghton, the intrepid opponent of Henry VIIL, 
insisted on very slow singing in his London priory, and admonished 
his monks so effectually that the night office sometimes lasted from 
midnight till half-past three. A single fixed lamp is to be seen 
in the church of the Grande Chartreuse at matins, but each father 
brings a lantern, and together they render darkness visible. A 
eurious feature of the service is the frequent prostration of the 
worshippers, who, throwing themselves on the ground in profound 
meditation, with their heads resting on their hands and their eyes 
closed, shut themselves out more completely than ever from the 
world. 

The chapter house is entered from the gallery on the upper 
floor. Here the Grand Chapter deliberates when the general of 
the order summons the priors of subordinate houses, The 
buildings contain portraits of the generals from the foundation of 
the order, and a series of copies of Le Sueur’s pictures of scenes 
from the life of St. Bruno. Le Sueur, the “ French Raphael,” 
flourished in Paris in the first half of the seventeenth century, 
and was something more than a painter, for he also performed 
the duties of controller of the dues at the gate of Oursine. One 
day he had an altercation with a gentleman over the amount of 
duty payable by the latter, and in order to settle their differences, 
he consented to meet him in a duel on equal terms, and mortally 
wounded him—an unusual instance of condescension to a taxpayer 
on the part of a tax collector. The duel was fought outside the 
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walls of the Paris Chartreuse. Le Sueur after the duel took 
refuge in the monastery, while his friends were employed in 
pacifying the dead man’s family. Out of gratitude to his hosts, 
Le Sueur spent part of his time during his stay within their walls 
in decorating the cloisters with scenes from the life of their 
founder. The Paris Chartreuse is now no more, and the gardens 
of the Luxembourg occupy most of the site. Le Sueur’s paintings 
are in the Louvre, and the mother monastery has copies in the 
chapter house. Among the scenes depicted is that of the funeral 
of Raymond, so that, though the story of his momentary revival 
is admitted to be legendary, it ought not to be passed over in 
silence. Among the other art treasures of the convent is a series 
of views of affiliated houses, the Chartreuses past and present of 
France and other countries. Those representing the London 
Chartreuse perished in 1676, or in one of the earlier fires, and as 
the English house had been dissolved, they have not been replaced. 
The fathers, however, have some very realistic paintings on wood 
of the last moments of Prior Houghton and the London Car- 
thusians who were drawn, hanged and quartered for refusing to 
assent to the Act of Supremacy in 1535, and of the ghastly 
incidents which preceded the suspension of part of the prior’s 
body over the gate of the monastery opening into Charterhouse 
Square, 

The great cloister of the Chartreuse is probably unrivalled in 
extent. Each of the two longer and parallel walks is about seven 
hundred and forty feet in length. The dwellings of the monks 
open out of this cloister. They are called “cellules” in French, 
but do not correspond to our notion of cells. Each is a little 
dwelling. Every monk has on the upper floor an ante-chamber, 
a sitting-room, and a bed-chamber, all of course small, with a 
workshop underneath, and each dwelling has its own little garden 
jealously walled in. Every forenoon an attendant brings from the 
kitchen the monk’s daily portion of food, and silently passes it 
through an opening in the outer door of the little dwelling. The 
inmate eats his dinner in his cell, and puts aside what remains for 
a second meal later in the day. Bread, butter, cheese, milk, eggs, 
vegetables or fish, and diluted wine form the fathers’ usual fare, 
but in Lent and Advent they are restricted to vegetables. 

The fathers, the monks who have taken full vows, do not in 
ordinary circumstances leave their cells except for the purpose of 
attending the services in church. After arising to attend matins, 
they return to their beds about 2 a.m. for a few hours, and then 
they rise to spend the day in prayer, meditation and work in 
their studies and workrooms, with intervals for the services in 
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church, their simple meals, their household duties and the culti- 
vation of their gardens. The latter gives them a little physica) 
exercise in the open air. Once a week they have a walk outside 
the convent walls, but they do not pass the limits of the Desert. 
On Sundays they dine together in the refectory, but in silence, 
They are, however, allowed to speak to one another in the after- 
noons of Sundays, on some feast days, and during their weekly 
walks. ' 

The fathers’ heads are completely shaved ; the tonsure is com- 
plete, and not partial as in other orders, ‘ Their spare diet, their 
rigorous seclusion and their habits of labour,” says Mrs. Jameson, 
“ give them an emaciated look, a pale quietude, in which, however, 
there is no feebleness, no appearance of ill-health or squalor: I 
never saw a Carthusian monk who did not look like a gentleman.” 
They wear no linen. Their dress is a tunic with sleeves, over 
which is a large white garment, with a hood covering the head or 
hanging down the back at pleasure. This outer garment consists 
of two pieces, back and front, which meet over the shoulders, and 
are only joined by a band somewhat below the waist. This cos- 
tume is said to be that of the peasants in Dauphiné and the 
adjacent provinces in the time of St. Bruno, and to have been 
imposed on the order as a mark of poverty and humility. On 
the rare occasions when they travel the monks wear hats and 
capes. 

At the Grande Chartreuse there is a considerable body of 
brothers, laymen with more liberty of speech than the fathers, 
and useful for the outdoor labours and concerns of the monastery. 

The exact composition of the famous liqueur which bears the 
name of the monastery is, of course, a secret ; the monopoly is a 
very valuable one, and its fruits enable the fathers to be free- 
handed in their charity. The secret is said to be confided to five 
fathers at a time. The manufactory is situated just outside the 
Desert, and a large number of servants is employed there. If 
any of the fathers take an active part in the manufacture, a dispen- 
sation from the obligation of silence and remaining within the 
limits of the Desert would seem to be necessary. All such rules 
must have exceptions; the procureur or bursar, who superintends 
the external affairs of the house, must be allowed to talk to the 
persons who come to see him on business, and the coadjuteur, who 
conducts visitors over the monastery, and who justifies Mrs. 
Jameson’s praise of the personal bearing of Carthusians, is of 
course no dumb cicerone. The liqueur for general consumers is 
made of three kinds; the green, the strongest, is served to guests 
in the convent; the yellow is offered to the ladies who are enter- 
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tained by the sisters in the infirmary; the third is white and the 
weakest. Young pine shoots and aromatic herbs of the Desert, 
mountain pinks, wormwood and mint, are among the ingredients. 
The fathers also make a medicinal variety of the liqueur, the 
elixir, and have the recipe fora mineral compound, called boule 
dacier, which is sold at Grenoble and elsewhere, as a specific for 
cuts and sprains and bruises. They also compound a cordial 
which preserves teeth from decaying, prevents them from aching 
if they have decayed, and chases away the pain if they do ache. 

When the visitor has finished the round of the monastery and 
made a provision for future conviviality by a purchase of liqueur, 
and, if his faith is strong, secured himself against the possibility 
of toothache and evil effects from sprains and contusions by a 
supply of the appropriate antidotes, his char-d-bancs can take him 
back to Grenoble by a fresh road with some noble views. If he 
catches his vehicle he will reach the city of the Dauphins in time 
for dinner; but Grenoble drivers are impatient, and have been 
known to start on the return journey from the convent before the 
appointed time. The Englishman who is inclined to spend part 
of the homeward drive in moralizing on what he has seen will 
probably think that, admirable as are the fathers and their works, 
their resolution and self-denial and manifold good qualities would 
be more productive in the world than out of it. As to personal 
holiness, Dr. Johnson, who qualified himself by a visit to the Paris 
Chartreuse, says, “It is as unreasonable for a man to go into a 
Carthusian convent for fear of being immoral as for a man to cut 
off his hands for fear he should steal. There is, indeed, great 
resolution in the immediate act of dismembering himself, but when 
that is done he has no longer any merit; for though it is out of 
his power to steal yet he may all his life be a thief in his heart.” 
The Doctor had a great desire to see the headquarters near 
Grenoble, and a “ longing wish to leave some Latin verses” there, 
beside which Gray’s would doubtless have paled into insignificance. 
He would, it is to be hoped, have found points on which he could 
honestly compliment the order. Some of the austerities of their 
life might have commended themselves to Johnson, who had “ no 
passion for clean linen,” but it would have been difficult for him 
to conform to the rule of silence. Admirers of Matthew Arnold 
need not to be reminded of the ode in which the visit made by 
him to the Grande Chartreuse is recorded. 

The Carthusicns have sent forth from their great monastery 
one monk who played a considerable part in the history of the 
England of his day—St. Hugh of Avalon, Bishop of Lincoln. In 
early life he entered a priory at Villarbenoit, but soon showed an 
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inclination to embrace the stricter rule of the Carthusians. The 
prior of Villarbenoit vehemently opposed his wish, and induced him 
to swear that he would abandon it. Hugh, notwithstanding his 
oath, soon found an opportunity of escaping from the prior’s hands, 
and was received at La Grande Chartreuse. Here he lived an 
exemplary life, though one irregularity in his conduct is related. 
“The birds and wood-mice commonly called squirrels,” says 
Giraldus Cambrensis, “ were so effectually tamed by him that they 
used to come out of the woods at supper-time and share his meals 
in his cell and even eat out of his dish or hand.” But this was more 
than the prior could allow, and he prohibited the young monk’s 
intimacy with the squirrels. Hugh fasted with such severity as to 
injure his health ; his doctor in later days ascribed his corpulence 
to his early austerity! In due time he became procureur of the 
Grande Chartreuse, and was holding the office when he was invited 
by Henry the Second to become head of the Carthusian Priory at 
Witham, in Somersetshire, which was one of the houses which 
Henry founded after his penance for the death of Becket. Hugh 
came over to England, and remained at Witham as prior of the 
first English Carthusian monastery until he became Bishop of 
Lincoln. Later in life he found relaxation from the duties of his 
high office and the ceremonies of Court in occasionally returning 
to retirement in the cells of Witham. There the bishop would 
throw off the garment he usually wore, and put on a sheepskin 
dress resembling that of the monks, and try to fancy himself a 
Carthusian once more. He would live on the same fare as the 
monks, or even simpler ; sometimes, in fact, he refused the weekly 
loaf, and, by permission of the prior, contented himself with the 
scraps which had been collected from the fathers’ cells. On the 
other hand, when he rose in the morning he transgressed the strict 
rule observed by some of the monks and washed his hands, though 
he refused to use a towel for drying them. In conducting the 
business of his see and the performance of his episcopal duties he 
knew no fear, and the conflicts of Church and State brought him 
into frequent antagonism to three successive monarchs, Henry II. 
Richard I.,and John. After St. Hugh had been Bishop of Lincoln 
thirteen or fourteen years he found an opportunity, during a jour- 
ney made to France by command of the king, to revisit Dauphiné 
and his old monastery. He was welcomed by the monks, into 
whose mode of life he fell once more, living in one of their cells 
and submitting to the ordinary discipline of the house. The fame 
of the future saint had precededhim. Bishops, priests and laymen 
from all sides flocked to the monastery to see the distinguished 
visitor. It is pleasant to read that those whom he welcomed most 
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heartily were the poor inhabitants of the neighbouring villages, 
who remembered his kindness as procurator and almoner of the 
brotherhood, who, then as now, practised an active charity. 

The good bishop was taken ill on his way home, and died soon 
after reaching London at his palace in Holborn, the Old Temple, 
the home of the Templars until they removed to the spot which 
now bears their name. He was buried with great pomp at Lincoln 
in his cathedral, and a magnificent tomb was raised over his body— 
a striking contrast to the simple funeral and grave which awaited 
him if he had died a monk in his old convent. There the fathers 
are buried in the great cloister, and not even a stone marks their 
last resting-place. 

Though his shrine has perished the whole cathedral remains 2 
memorial of St. Hugh, for he inspired and superintended its con- 
struction, and even worked in person as a stone-mason’s labourer 
to encourage his assistants. Apart from the great beauty of 
Lincoln Cathedral, its value is unique in the eyes of our patriotic 
antiquaries, for they consider that, in this work of the monk from 
the Grande Chartreuse, England has the glory of possessing the 
earliest building in the perfected Gothic style. 





Cwo Cales from the Russian of Anton Cschechow. 


THE BITER BIT. 


Tue land surveyor, Gleb Gawrilowitsch Smirnow, had arrived at 
the Gniluschka station. He had still thirty versts to drive before 
reaching the estate where his services were required. If the 
driver is sober and the horses are not slaughter-house nags, a 
distance of thirty versts is hardly worth mentioning; whereas if 
the coachman is drunk and the horses exhausted, the distance 
appears to be more like fifty versts. 

“Tell me, please, where I can procure posthorses,’ said the 
surveyor to the station gendarme. 

“ What kind of horses? Posthorses? Why, there is hardly a 
dog in the whole country-side that you could put into harness, let 
alone horses. Where do you wish to go?” 

“To Dewkino, to General Hohotow’s estate.” 

“Well, then,” yawned the gendarme, “ go to the back of the 
station; in the yard there you will find some peasants and their 
carts; travellers sometimes get a lift in that way.” 

The surveyor sighed and went in the direction indicated. 

After a good deal of fruitless inquiry and searching, he dis- 
covered a peasant, a powerful gloomy-looking man, pitted with 
smallpox, who, shod in felt shoes and wrapped in a coarse ragged 
blanket, stood motionless as a pillar of salt. . . . 

“ The devil alone knows what sort of a cart this is,” grumbled 
the surveyor as he got up. “One can hardly tell the front from 
the back.” 

“What possible difficulty can there be? The front is where 
the horse’s tail is, and the back is where your honour is sitting.” 

The horse was young, in good condition, with broad flat hocks 
and fly-bitten ears. When it was struck with the whip (which 
was made of string) it merely shook its head; when struck for 
the second time and roundly abused as well, the cart began to 
quake and quiver as if in an ague. After the third blow, it 
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swayed backwards and forwards, but the fourth blow set it fairly 
in motion. 

“ Does this sort of thing go on the whole time?” inquired the 
surveyor after receiving a most violent shock. Inwardly he 
wondered how it was that Russian drivers can always manage to 
shake body and soul asunder, although driving at a foot’s pace. 

“We shall get there all right,” answered the driver soothingly. 
“This is a mare, young and fast....If she once begins 
to gallop there is no holding her.... Come up, accursed 
beast! .. .” 

Twilight had set in as the cart left the station. To the right 
of the road stretched an immense frozen plain which seemed to 
have no limits. If one drove to its uttermost parts, one would 
certainly fall into the devil's clutches. . . . On the horizon, where 
earth and sky were merged into one, the crimson autumnal glow 
was slowly fading. ... To the left of the road huge mounds 
defined themselves vaguely in the fast darkening atmosphere ; 
they bore fantastic resemblances, some to hayricks, some to 
houses. It was impossible for the surveyor to see anything in 
front of him, for the driver’s broad back entirely obstructed his 
vision. The atmosphere was still but cold, almost freezing. 

“What a desert!” reflected the surveyor, pulling his coat collar 
over his ears. “Far and wide is neither house nor hut. If I 
were to be attacked and robbed, not a creature would be a bit the 
wiser, even if I were to fire off a cannon... and the driver 
looks anything but trustworthy. . . . If such a son of Anak were 
merely to raise a finger, my fate would be decided. . . . He has 
certainly a most suspicious and bestial face.” 

“Well, my man, and what is your name?” inquired the 
surveyor. 

“IT... my name is Klim.... 

“Tell me, Klim, is the neighbourhood quite safe? No rob- 
beries? No violence?” 

“No, God is always merciful to me. . . . Besides, who is there 
to commit robberies ?” 

“Tt is lucky that things are so quiet. . . . But to make sure I 
have brought three revolvers with me,” said the land surveyor, 
lying freely. ‘‘ And, as you know, a revolver is not a child’s toy; 
one is quite sufficient to polish off ten robbers.” It was now 
quite dark. Suddenly the cart began to creak and groan and 
shiver, swerving apparently accidentally towards the left. 

“ Where is he going?” thought the surveyor. “ He was going 
straight forward just now, and here he is turning off to the left. 
I should not be surprised if the rogue is taking me straight 
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into a trap ... and then ... all sorts of things might 
happen... .” 

“So you say the neighbourhood is quite safe,” he continued, 
addressing the driver. ‘‘That is rather a pity ...1 should 
rather like an encounter with highwaymen. . . . Although I look 
so weakly and delicate I am really endowed with the strength of 
an ox. ... Once upon a time three robbers attacked me. ... 
Well, what do you think happened? . . . One I struck so hard 
that he . . . that he died there and then; the other two, thanks 
to my assistance, were sent to Siberia to penal servitude. ... I 
myself do not know whence comes this strength. . . . I can seize 
a burly fellow like you... and... and wring his neck. . . .” 

Klim turned to look at the surveyor, wrinkled his face in a 
curious way, and gave the mare a blow with his whip. 

“Yes, brother, so it is,” continued the surveyor. “May God 
protect anybody who ventures to attack me. . . . Not only would 
he lose his hands and feet, but he would have to answer for his 
crime before the judges. . . . 1am known to all the judges and 
magistrates . . . I am an important and indispensable member of 
the Government. . . . The State is always informed of my where- 
abouts ... and they take good care that no harm shall befall 
me. ... Everywhere where I go policemen and village head- 
men” (7.¢., starosta) “are posted along the road to watch over my 
safety. Stop,” cried the surveyor suddenly. “Where are 
you going ?” 

“Why, can’t you see the forest before us?” 

“Yes, to be sure, so it is,” reflected the surveyor. “But I 
must try to conceal my alarm. . . . He has probably noticed my 
fear. Why does he look round so often? ... He is certainly 
planning something, curse him. . . . At first he drove so slowly, 
just a snail’s crawl, and now he is tearing along.... My good 
Klim, why do you urge your horse so?” 

“T am not urging it at all. . . . It gallops of its own free will. 
. . . If it once begins to gallop, no one can stop it. . . . I don’t 
suppose it likes galloping any more than we should.” 

“You are lying, brother . . . I see plainly that you are lying. 
I should not advise you to drive too fast... Pull your reins 
tighter. . .do you hear?. . . Pull hard.” 

“ Why should I?” 

“ Because. . . because. . . four of my friends are now driving 
from the station ...I wish them to catch me up.. . They 
promised me they would do so. . . just here—by this forest. . . 
It will be merrier travelling in their company. . . They are 
strong powerful men. . . each one has a pistol. . . Why do you 
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keep looking at me?. . . Why do you wriggle as though you were 
sitting on pins and needles?. . . What?. . . Brother,I shall... 
Brother. . . There is no need for you to keep looking at me 
...I am not at all an interesting person. . . except perhaps 
on account of my revolvers . . . Would you like to see them?. . . 
I will get them; just wait. . .” 

And the surveyor fumbled in his pockets under pretence of 
finding something, when a totally unexpected event occurred ; 
something which even he, with all his cowardice, never even 
imagined. 

Klim suddenly threw down his reins, hurled himself from the 
cart, and vanished on all-fours into the bushes. 

“Help,” he screamed. “Help! Help! Take the horse and 
cart, but spare my life. Help! murder! Help!” 

Rapidly retreating footsteps and the crashing of frozen twigs 
were heard. . . and all was still. 

The surveyor, utterly taken aback by this astounding occur- 
rence, first busied himself in bringing the horse to a standstill, 
then, seating himself more comfortably in the cart, he began to 
consider the situation. 

“He has certainly run away. The fool was frightened. What 
is to be done now? I can’t drive on alone, for I don’t know the 
road ; besides which, people would think I had stolen the horse 
.. . What is to be done? Klim, Klim!” 

“Klim !” replied the echoes. 

A cold shiver ran over the surveyor as he reflected that he 
might have to spend the whole night in the dark forest, in the 
cold, listening to the howling of the wolves, the echoes, and the 
snorting of a hungry horse. 

“Klimuschka,” he cried, “where are you, my good fellow? 
Where are you, Klimuschka ?” 

For two whole hours the land surveyor sat and shouted ; and 
not until he had shouted himself quite hoarse, and had become 
reconciled to the prospect of spending the night where he was, 
did he hear the sound of faint groans, borne towards him by the 
night wind. 

“ Klim, my good man, is that you? Do let us drive on.” 

“You want to murder. . . murder me.” 

“T was only joking, my good man. . . May God punish me if 
that is not the truth. What kind of revolvers do you imagine 
that I carry? . . . In my own terror, I was lying to you. . . Be 
so good as to drive on with me. . . I am nearly frozen.” 

Klim, who had apparently reflected that a real highwayman 
would have gone off with the horse and cart long before then, 
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crawled out of the bushes and hesitatingly approached his 
passenger. 

“Well, why were you frightened, you silly fool? I was... 
merely joking and you became alarmed . . . Get in.” 

“The Lord be with you, sir,” grumbled Klim as he clambered 
into the cart. “If 1 had only known I would not have driven 
you, not for a hundred roubles. I am nearly dead with fright.” 

Klim struck the horse. . . the cart shook. . . again he struck, 
the cart swayed... At the fourth blow the cart was fairly in 
motion. 

The land surveyor pulled his coat collar up over his ears, 
Apparently neither Klim nor the neighbourhood inspired him any 
longer with fear .. . 


SORROW. 


“To whom shall I tell my sorrow?”—Russian Song. 


Twiticut has set in. Great snowflakes circle slowly round the 
street lamps, sinking in thin soft heaps on the roofs, on the 
horses’ backs, on men’s shoulders and caps. The driver, Jona 
Potapow, is as white as any ghost. He sits on the coachbox in as 
crooked a position as a human body can possibly assume, quite 
motionless. Apparently, he would not think it necessary to shake 
the snow off, even if an entire snowdrift fell on him... His 
little horse stands quite still, also covered with snow. Rawboned 
and knock-kneed, it is for all the world like one of those ginger- 
bread horses that you buy at the fairs. It is, apparently, deep 
in thought. If you take a horse away from the plough, tear it 
away from its surroundings, and immerse it in this whirl of 
strange lights, of hurrying men and incessant noise, it can surely 
not do otherwise than think. 

It is some considerable time since Jona and his horse have 
remained in the same place. They began their day very early in 
the morning, but nobody:had required their services. . . Now the 
evening mist is covering the town. As the darkness deepens, the 
pale light of the street lamps grows more brilliant and the noise 
and bustle of the streets reach their height. 

“Driver, to the Wiburger suburb,” hears Jona. “ Driver!” 

Jona starts, and from between his snow-laden eyelashes sees 
an officer in cloak and hood. 

“To the Wiburger suburb!” repeats the officer. “Are you 
asleep ?” 
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As a sign that he understands, Jona gathers up his reins, 
thereby causing great flakes of snow to fall from the horse’s 
back and shoulders . . . The officer seats himself in thesleigh. . . 
The driver clicks with his tongue, stretches his neck like a swan, 
and cracks his whip more from force of habit than necessity. The 
horse stretches out his neck, bends his wooden legs, and sways 
from side to side in an undecided manner. . . 

From the dark swerving mass behind Jona issues a voice, 
“Where are you going, you devil’s limb? What are you trying 
todo? Keep to the right. You don’t know how to drive. Keep 
to the right,” repeats the officer wrathfully. 

The driver of another carriage swearsat him. A foot-passenger 
who wishes to cross the road and knocks up against the horse’s 
head glares furiously at him as he shakes the snow from his sleeve. 
Jona wriggles on his box as if he were sitting on pins and needles, 
flings his arms about from side to side, and gazes helplessly 
around him as if he failed to understand where he was or what he 
was doing. 

“What rogues there are in this world!” cries the officer. “All 
these people seem determined to collide with you and your horse. 
There is certainly a conspiracy against you.” 

Jona looks round at his fare and moves his lips... He 
evidently wishes to say something, but only a hoarse murmur 
escapes his throat. 

“ What?” says the officer. 

Jona forces a smile to his lips, clears his throat, and says 
huskily: “Sir, I have lost . . . my son—died this week, sir.” 

“Ha! what did he die of ?” 

Jona turns quite round towards the officer and says, “‘ Who can 
tell? Probably of fever . . . He was three days in hospital and 
then died . . . It was God’s will.” 

“Out of the way, Satan!” comes a voice from the darkness. 
“Are you mad, you old dog? Why don’t you use your eyes?” 

“Drive quicker,” says the fare. “At this rate we shall not 
arrive till to-morrow. Hurry your horse.” 

The driver stretches out his neck, raises himself on the box, 
and swings his whip with dubious grace. Once or twice he 
glances round at his passenger, but the officer has closed his eyes, 
and is evidently not inclined to play the part of listener. . . After 
his fare has got out at the Wiburger Street, Jona draws up in front 
of an inn and remains crouching motionless on the box. . . The 
snowflakes adorn him and his horse with a transparent coat of 
white. . . An hour passes, and yet another. Three young men 
pass by on the pavement, wrangling with one another, and 
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stamping loudly with their galoshes; two of them are tall and 
thin, the third is short and humpbacked. 

“Drive to the Police Bridge,” cries the humpback. “There 
are three of us . . . twenty kopecks.” 

Jona draws up his reins and clicks his tongue. Twenty 
kopecks is barely a third of the fare; but just now he cares for 
nothing. Whether it is a rouble or whether it is five kopecks, it 
matters nothing to him so long as he gets listeners. 

The young men get into the sleigh, pushing and scolding, all 
three trying to sit down on the seat, which only holds two... 
they dispute as to who shall sit and who stand. 

After a good deal of grumbling and word-bandying, it is settled 
that the humpback, being the smallest, shall stand. 

“ Now then, get on,” cries the humpback in husky tones as he 
stands behind the driver, his breath coming short and thick on 
Jona’s neck. 

“Goon... what a queer hat you have, little brother! . . . I 
don’t suppose you could find such a miserable-looking thing in 
the whole of Petersburg.” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughs Jona. ‘“ My hat is just what it is.” 

“Tt is just what it is,is it? Then hurry your horse a little. 
Are you going to drive like this the whole way? Do you want a 
knock on the head ? ” 

“‘ My head aches,” said one of the others. “ Yesterday, Waska 
and I went to Dumanskij’s and drank three bottles of brandy . . .” 

“T cannot understand why people tell such lies,” retorted the 
other, angrily. ‘You lie like a newspaper.” 

“May the Almighty punish me if it is not true.” 

“Tt is as true as the saying that lice sneeze . . .” 

“Ho, ho, ho!” laughed Jona, “what merry gentlemen! . . . God 
keep you in health!” 

“The devil fly away with you!” exclaimed the humpback, 
wrathfully. “Will you drive properly or not, you old donkey? 
Do you call that driving? Why don’t you whip up your horse? 
Now then, you old rascal, again—a good hard blow.” 

Jona feels the moving body behind him, and notices how the 
humpback’s voice shakes. . . He hears the abuse levelled at him, 
sees the young men, and the feeling of utter loneliness and 
desolation begins to give way a little. . . The humpback goes on 
abusing him until he can do so no longer, and begins to cough... 
The two others converse about a certain Natalia Petrovna. Jona 
turns and looks at them. A slight pause occurs in the conversa- 
tion; he seizes the opportunity, and once more looking round he 
murmurs— 
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“This week I lost . . . this week my son died. . .” 

“ We must all die,” sighed the humpback, wiping his lips as he 
stopped coughing. “Get on, get on. Really, gentlemen, I can 
no longer put up with this pace. When are we likely to reach 
our destination ?” 

“Give him the whip . . . hit him on the neck!” 

“ Are you asleep, old fool? I shall soon belabour you with my 
fists. If one talks gently to people of your kind one would 
have to walk, Do you hear, old house? Or don’t you care a 
kopeck for all I say ?” 

Jona hears, much more than he feels, the blow on the neck 
which accompanies the words.” 

“Ho, ho!” he laughs. “ What merry gentlemen! ... God 
send you good health !” 

Without regard for his age or his evident distress of mind 
they abuse him and strike him; but he heeds it not, and, indeed, 
is rather pleased than otherwise, for it distracts his attention 
from the grief which gnaws at his bosom and oppresses him. 
One nail drives out another. If you tread on the tail of a cat 
who has toothache, she feels better directly. 

“Driver, are you married?” asks one of the tall young 
men. 

“I? Ho, ho, what merry gentlemen! ... Only one wife 
remains forme... Mother Earth. . . Ho, ho, ho! that is to say, 
the grave! My son is dead, and yet Iam alive. . . It is a queer 
thing that Death should have mistaken the address. . . Instead 
of coming to me, he went to my son.” And Jona turned round 
to relate to the young men how his son died, when the humpback 
declared, with a sigh of relief, that, thank God, they have arrived 
at last. . . 

He receives his twenty kopecks, and looks after the young men 
long after they have vanished into a dark entrance. . . Once 
more he is alone, and once more begins the feeling of utter lone- 
liness. The grief that has been lulled for so short a time begins 
afresh to gnaw his heart-strings, and threatens to break them. 
Jona’s eyes, full of grief, follow restlessly the masses of people 
who flit past him on both sides of the street. Amongst all 
these thousands is there not one who is prepared to listen to 
hin? Nothing is so beautiful as human sympathy. . . But 
everybody rushes past, leaving him alone with his sorrow. . . His 
sorrow is immeasurable, passing all bounds . . . if his breast were 
to burst, and his sorrow to overflow, it would overwhelm the 
world, although at present it is quite invisible. . . Sorrow oft 
hides itself in such unostentatious guise that it passes entirely 
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unobserved even in broad daylight. . . Jona sees a man-servant 
with a sack in his hand, and decides to begin a conversation with 
him... 

“My friend, what time is it?” he asks. 

“Ten o'clock. . . What are you doing here? Drive on!” 

Jona drives about ten paces further off, sits crouched upon his 
box, and abandons himself to his grief . . . he is at las’ convinced 
of the futility of his attempts to get sympathy from his fellow- 
men. . . But scarcely five minutes have elapsed before he gathers 
up his reins, shivering as if in a sudden access of pain. He can 
no longer bear it. . . “ Home,” thinks he, “I must go home.” 
And as if the horse had guessed his thoughts, it breaks into a 
trot. . . Half-an-hour later, Jona is sitting by the big dirty 
stove. . . On the shelf above, on the floor below, on the benches 
around, everywhere men are sleeping. . . The atmosphere is stale 
and close. . . Jona looks at the sleeping figures, scratches his 
ear, and regrets having returned so early. . . “I have not even 
earned the price of a feed of oats,” thinks he, “that is why I am 
so sad. A man who attends properly to his business, whose horse 
is well fed, and whose own stomach is full, is always happy.” A 
young driver rises from the corner of the room, coughs sleepily, 
and goes to the water-jug. . . 

“ You are thirsty, brother?” asks Jona. 

“ As you see, I am thirsty.” 

“ Ah, well, I hope you will enjoy your drink. But, brother, do 
you know that my son is dead? In hospital this week. . . You 
may perhaps have heard of it. . . It is quite a history.” 

Jona watches the effect of his words, but fails to perceive that 
they make any impression. . . The driver has covered up his head 
and is already asleep again. . . The old man sighs and scratches 
his ear. . . The thirst for sympathy is as strong in him as was the 
thirst for water in the young driver. 

It is nearly a week since his son died, and he has not yet had 
an opportunity of talking over the misfortune with anybody. Ii 
is a thing to be discussed calmly, soberly. . . One must tell how 
the son fell sick, how he suffered, what he said before he died, 
how he died. . . His funeral must be described, as well as the 
visit to the hospital to fetch away the dead man’s clothes. . . 

Away in a little village lives his orphan child, Anissja . . . she 
must be talked over. . . Is all this then little or nothing to talk 
about? ... The listener should sigh and groan, breathe broken 
words of sympathy. .. Women make particularly good listeners. . . 
Although they are mostly fools, still they generally begin to cry 
at once... 
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“T had better see to my horse,” thinks Jona. “It will be time 
enough to sleep afterwards.” 

He dresses and goes to the horse’s stall. .. He thinks about 
oats, hay, and the weather. .. When he is alone he dare not 
think of bis son.. To talk about him to some one else is all 
very well, bu alone, to think of him, to recall his presence .. . 
that is beyond his strength. . . 

“Are you feeding?” says Jona to his horse, as he sees its eyes 
shining in the darkness. “ Well, eat away. When we can no 
longer pay for oats we must eat hay. . . Yes, I am too old for 
driving. . . My son ought to have driven, not I... He was a 
right good driver . . . he should have been alive now. . .” Jona 
is silent for a little while and then begins again. “So it is, dear 
little mare, Kusmu Ionitsch is no more ... he desired to live 
longer .. . but he died without further ado. . . Suppose you 
had a foal, and that you were that foal’s real live mother? ... 
your foal desired to live long, but it died. . . Would you not be 
sad about it?” 

The mare munches away, listens, and breathes gently on her 
master’s hand. . . With a sudden inspiration, Jona relates every- 
thing to his little mare. . . 


VOL. CXI. 





Coleridgeiana. 


Letters, when possessing any individuality and written with 
the unreserve of friendship, have a relative as well as an intrinsic 
value. In Coleridge’s case they are, to quote his own phrase, 
“the confessions of an inquiring spirit,” often humiliating, but 
furnishing abundant evidence of the fascination which throughout 
his erring life seems to have accompanied Coleridge as surely as 
his own shadow. His many friends—not only the famous, such 
as Wordsworth, Southey, and Lamb, but the less-known Poole, 
Stuart, Gillman, Wedgewood, and others—were sorely tried at 
times, yet they forgot and forgave, and stuck loyally to # man 
whose genius they never doubted for a moment. 

It was the same thing with Coleridge’s brother, George, the 
Ottery schoolmaster, whose memory is cherished in his native 
place to this day. He was a quiet, practical man, so thorough 
in his profession that he sent up William Hart Coleridge, his 
nephew, to Oxford, straight away from Ottery School, and the 
lad won two first classes mainly on the training given him by his 
uncle George. In writing on the subject of his family to Thomas 
Poole, Coleridge is good enough to acknowledge the elder brother’s 
merits. ‘My brother George is a man of reflective mind and 
elegant genius. He possesses learning in a greater degree than 
any of the family, excepting myself. His manners are grave and 
hued over with a tender sadness. In his moral character he 
approaches every way nearer to perfection than any man I ever 
yet knew; indeed he is worth the whole family in a lump.” 

This language, in the main true, is rather hard on the other 
brothers, notably John, James, Luke, William, and Francis, 
whose antecedents in their various professions gave excellent 
promise of future distinction. Edward, “the wit of the family,” 
lived to a great age, and died at Ottery, a more ardent fisher of 
trout than of men. He had been ordained, and kept a small 
school in his native place. When he retired into private life, his 
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pupils presented him with silver plate, and the first name 
amongst the subscribers is that of Kinglake, the historian of the 
Crimean War. 

Edward Coleridge had a curious habit of making a low bow 
whenever he entered Ottery Church, though the country clergy- 
man in the early days of “Farmer George” was not, as a rule, 
conspicuous for reverence. Between him and his brother 
Samuel there was what the latter called “an unintermitting 
dyspathy,” and “Ned” was held in slight esteem at Ottery when 
compared with his brother James—Colonel Coleridge—an old 
comrade and intimate friend of Marshal Beresford, who presented 
him with a Court sword, worn subsequently on State occasions 
by the late Lord Chief Justice of England. Francis so dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Seringapatam that Lord 
Cornwallis presented him, in the presence of the army, with e 
gold watch. He died early from a fever brought on by over- 
exertion. John, an East Indian officer, William, a schoolmaster, 
and Luke, a surgeon, were all of them earnest and practical men, 
the very reverse of their youngest brother, whose early vagaries 
were terribly trying to those of the family, who joined in round- 
robins of exhortation to him, which met with indifferent 
success. When Ottery wrote to Bohemia the answer came in a 
penitential tone. Here is a specimen: “I have heard from my 
brothers, from him particularly who has been friend, brother, 
father. "I'was all remonstrance and anguish, and suggestions 
that I am deranged.—S. T. C.” Small wonder, for the brothers, 
one and all, had gone far beyond the future marked out for them 
by their father. 

John Coleridge, the vicar and schoolmaster at Ottery St. Mary. 
with all his learning (for he was a good mathematician as well as 
a Latin, Greek, and Hebrew scholar), had so little of parental 
ambition that he had destined his children to be blacksmiths; 
and the sons were roused into activity and professional earnest- 
ness by their mother, whose pride and spirit kept them up to 
the mark in their different careers of usefulness and honour. 
Coleridge’s devotion to Ottery was poetical, but he never revisited 
his home after his twenty-eighth year, and the combined efforts of 
his brothers failed to persuade him after his marriage to make a 
home near them. On this subject he observed, in Johnsonese 
grandiloquence: “My family wish me to fix there, but that I 
must decline in the names of public liberty and individual free- 
agency. Elder brothers, not senior in intellect, and not sym- 
pathising in man’s opinions, are subjects of occasional visits, not 
temptations to a co-township.” 
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Coleridge was very frank in after life on the subject of his 
youthful follies. The two volumes of his letters edited by his 
grandson, Mr. Ernest Coleridge, form an admirable supplement 
and commentary to the biographies of the poet, of which the two 
best are those by Mr. Dykes Campbell and Alois Brandl. The 
letters add but little to what is already known of his history at 
school and college. His acceptance of the King’s shilling is still 
more or less a mystery, for he had won in his freshman’s year at 
Cambridge the Greek ode, and was bracketed with Keate, Butler, 
and Bethell for the Craven Scholarship, the classical blue ribbon 
of the University. In cases of equality the scholarship, according 
to the will of its founder, was awarded to the youngest of the 
candidates, and the future head-master of Shrewsbury and Bishop 
of Lichfield took the prize. There was more of insincerity than 
truthfulness in the letter from Cambridge ending with “ Reverend 
in the future tense and scholar of Jesus College in the present 
time,” for very shortly afterwards we read in another letter, 
“‘ Scepticism has mildewed my hope in the Saviour.” 

From his confidences in letters to Mary Evans we infer that 
the poet-philosopher had a weakness for dress. ‘ Without a 
swanskin waistcoat what is man? I have a swanskin waistcoat, 
a most attractive external,” and the wearer employs a M. de la 
Penche, a professional fiddler, to teach him the violin, as part of 
a scheme of self-defence against two fiddle-scrapers, and a flute 
tooter, “whose vile performances in undergraduate rooms at 
Jesus College would make the gruntings of a whole herd of cows 
by comparison a seraphic melody.” Coleridge’s love of music was 
more genuine than his military ardour. Though his tears were 
rather of the “cheap driblet” order, he certainly was moved by 
the concord of sweet sounds. In later life he had his favourite 
composers, and in his youthful days would sentimentalise and 
rave about hymn-singing, which we may assume to have been an 
improvement on that of the rural church choirs in his native 
Devonshire. The organ loft at Ottery, and its native vocalists, 
‘were hindrances rather than helps to devotion. 

But things were different at Worcester, in private establish- 
ments at any rate. “ What lovely children Mrs. Barr at Worcester 
has!” writes 8. T. C. to his friend Josiah Wade. “ After church 
‘they sat round and sung hymns so sweetly that they overwhelmed 
me. It was with great difficulty that I abstained from weeping 
aloud—and the infant in Mrs. Barr’s arms leaned forwards and 
stretched his little arms and stared and smiled. It seemed a 
picture of heaven, where the different orders of the blessed join 
different voices in one melodious hallelujah; and the baby looked 
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like a young spirit just that moment arrived in heaven, startling 
at the seraphic songs, and seized at once with wonder and 
rapture.” Coleridge, very incurious as to the welfare of his own 
children, was rapturous over those of other people. The first 
Lady Coleridge used to tell of the old gentleman from Highgate 
calling on her on purpose to play with her infant son. After 
rolling the future Chief Justice on the carpet, the sage was heard 
to mutter : “ Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” Another melting 
subject was the sight of a baby in a clergyman’s arms at a 
christening. In his extravagant sensibility there was a dash of 
Captain Costigan in Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

The successors of Elliot’s 15th Light Dragoons are to this day 
proud of having enlisted Samuel Taylor Coleridge, alias Silas 
Tomkyn Comberbache, as a trooper, fresh from Cambridge, with 
a medal for a Greek ode. “The very indocile equestrian, who 
rode a young horse as indisciplined as himself,’ was a favourite 
in the regiment. His portrait, now a part of the regimental 
baggage, is carried about as carefully as the colours were in 
the good old days of the army. The expenses incidental to 
the discharge of this poet-trooper fell on Coleridge’s family and 
friends, who were naturally eager to get the prodigal back to 
Cambridge. 

We quote from an interesting letter in the Times of 13th 


August, 1834, headed “The late Mr. Coleridge, a common 
soldier ” :— 


“He was discharged from the regiment, not from his democratical 
feelings, for whatever these feelings might be, as a soldier he was re- 
markably orderly and obedient, though he could not rub down his own 
horse. He was discharged from respect to his friends and his station. 
His friends having been informed of his situation, a chaise was soon at 
the door of the ‘ Bear Inn,’ Reading, and, the officers of the 15th cordially 
shaking his hands, particularly the officer who had been the means of his 
discharge, he drove off, not without a tear in his eye, whilst his old 
companions of the tap-room gave him three hearty cheers, as the wheels 
rapidly rolled away along the Bath Road to London and Cambridge.” 


To this letter there is a note appended, informing the readers 
of the newspaper that Coleridge wrote his “ Religious Musings” 
in the tap-room at Reading. A certain Captain Ogle, once an 
Oxford undergraduate, showed him great kindness, and probably 
saw at a glance through the Comberbache disguise. 

The master of Jesus gated the renegade trooper for a month, 
and condemned him to translate the works of Demetrius 
Phalereus into English. He probably enjoyed the imprisonment ; 
most people under such circumstances would not have desired to 
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Be bailed, and the fields and groves of the college must have been 
a paradise after the barracks and stables at Reading. Yet he 
complains of Dr. Pearce’s “ great asperity,” and contrasts it with 
the exceeding and most delicate kindness of Mr. Plampin, a 
eollege don, whose letter to George Coleridge has been preserved. 
It is creditable to the writer, and, in a measure, to the poet who 
had made himself ridiculous. “I am happy in adding that I 
thought your brother’s conduct on his return extremely proper, 
and I beg to assure you that it will give me much pleasure to 
see him take such an advantage of his experience as his own 
good sense will dictate.” 

Coleridge from boyhood to age wore his heart on his sleeve. 
The ex-dragoon fancied himself deeply in love with a certain 
Mary Evans, who played the part of Laura to his Petrarch in 
very early days. Southey was asked to share the secret of the 
lover’s despair, when Mary was safely married to a more prosaic 
and reliable mortal than the Jesus undergraduate. He was soon 
eonsoled, and possibly believed in the truth of his chivalrous 
utterance to his fidus Achates, in announcing his union with 
Miss Fricker: “I was married at St. Mary’s Redcliffe—poor 
Chatterton’s church—to the woman I love best of all created 
beings.” 

This ill-starred wedding took place in 1795. By the year 1802 
the “dyspathy” between man and wife became ominously plain, 
and the best of created women was threatened with separation. 
Southey from first to last was the long-suffering friend who, 
sorely tried as he was by his brother-in-law’s vagaries, allowed 
nothing to interfere with his persistent kindness to Coleridge’s 
ehildren. Happily for them, Uncle Southey had backed out 
of the famous emigration scheme, profoundly indifferent to 
Coleridge’s abuse for his “falling in love with that low, dirty, 
gutter-grubbing trull, Worldly Prudence.” The more sane and 
practical man of the two was invariably appealed to in great 
emergencies by the visionary. 

It is hard to understand the grievance alleged by her husband 
as being good ground for setting aside poor Mrs. Coleridge and 
her three children. Southey must have been sorely perplexed 
by the husband’s charges. “Mrs. C. is so stung with the very 
first thought of being in the wrong, because she never endures 
to look at her own mind in all its faulty parts, but shelters 
herself from painful self-inquiry by angry recrimination. Never, 
I suppose, did the stern match-maker bring together two minds 
so utterly contrariant in their primary and organised constitu- 
tion.” Reading this very curious indictment, so vague and 
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unsubstantial, so unconvincing in its language and scope, we 
feel disposed to congratulate Mary Evans on her escape, and 
condole with Sarah Fricker on her misfortunes. 

The letters from Germany and Malta are curious and interesting. 
Probably no one was more surprised at his taking up official duty 
under Sir Alexander Ball than Coleridge himself. In the early 
days at Stowey, the poet, content for a time with his short and 
marvellous outburst of poetry, prophesied in words partly falsi- 
fied, partly justified, by his subsequent career—‘I am not fit 
for public life; yet the light shall stream to a far distance from 
my cottage window.” He more than satisfied Sir Alexander Ball 
in his capacity as secretary, and the light of his imagination 
pierced far beyond the limits of the Somerset horizon. 

A fruitful episode in the German period was the production of 
Coleridge’s version of Schiller’s “ Wallenstein.” Unfortunately 
this is a torso, for the poet, distrustful it may be of the English 
equivalents for the soldiers’ slang and camp jargon in the 
“Lager,” left that brilliant prelude untranslated. There are 
some glaring inaccuracies in Coleridge’s version, which was 
published in the first year of this century, but these are more 
than compensated for by the grandeur of isolated passages, in 
which the translator has amplified and improved upon the 
original idea. This work has not met with the appreciation it 
deserves. Coleridge warned Longman that it would never answer 
as a commercial success. The publisher lost £250, fifty of which 
had been paid to the author. “Poor pay, Heaven knows, for a 
thick octavo volume of blank verse; and yet I am sure that 
he never thinks of me, but ‘ Wallenstein’ and the ghosts of his 
departed guineas dance an ugly waltz round my idea.” 

Many of the letters throw additional light on Coleridge’s 
relations with Southey and Wordsworth; but there were other 
men, less known to fame, who played no inconsiderable part in 
the story of the poet-philosopher’s broken life. Such were Poole, 
Greene, Sir George Beaumont, Sotheby, and Gillman, who have 
appropriate niches in the two volumes. It is only fair and just 
to their memories that these real benefactors to a man of genius 
should be permanently recorded, and the poet’s grandson has 
done wisely and well to recognise the claims of such correspon- 
dents. Coleridge’s letters have not the charm and finish of 
Cowper’s: they are full of matter and substance, but lacking in 
beauty of form, and at times awkward in construction. Yet their 
spontaneity, and the great thoughts which find occasional utter- 
ance, even in a random, slipshod letter, more than atone for their 
crudity and roughness. 





Our Venetiay Baby. 


Papa and mamma were real mortified when I broke it to them I 
had fixed everything up for studying Art in Europe with Katey 
Parker. They allowed Katey was perfectly lovely, but they 
tagged on she wasn’t my “social equal,” as if an art student 
didn’t tower morally over a girl like me. Why, I'd have run 
wild like a prairie flower in Nevada if pa hadn’t promiscuously 
located the silver in an old shaft. 

Papa said his luck came too late for him to alter any, so I'd got 
to build up the family credit, and just as soon as I was finished at 
Madame Lernemcramme’s, I was to go ahead in Society. 

But I said No! I reckoned I'd take a flutter in Art first; and 
Katey Parker, who had crossed before, guessed she’d make out 
another winter in the studios. 

We had real good times that fall, and I just felt my artistic 
faculties sprouting in the galleries. 

I used to trot round with a lovely young man from Vermont, 
who reckoned culture was the aim of existence, and who could act 
showman to those Old Masters as if he’d been in Barnum’s. 

We basked together cultivating ourselves, and the only time we 
differed was over Albert Diirer’s “ Bunny,” which Katey and he 
called an “ Epitome of Life”; but it gave me the fantods, and I 
calculated Mr. Diirer could have made more sensation if he'd 
called it the “Scare” instead of the “ Hare,” for it just seemed 
terrified by spectators. 

In a while it got too warm for Rome, and we travelled way up 
to Venice, where we hired a suite in an ancient palace, and laid 
out to live just as like Italians as we could. We avoided well- 
known restaurants like Florian’s, and had our meals from a 
trattoria ; but one day, when we got a real Venetian sample of 
stewed snails and chicken’s blood, we changed around, and let our 
Italianism fade. 

Venice is the most romantic city—even the odours in the 
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canals seem to date clear from the Middle Ages. We felt as if 
we had stepped right into a novel. Our old woodman might have 
been a count in disguise—he was permeated with such an “I- 
have-seen-better-days” sort of atmosphere—and our waiting-girl, 
Maddalena, was the loveliest thing! 

Katey was perfectly possessed by her long black hair—we 
found afterwards she soaked it in milk, and built it up every 
Saturday to last out the week—and her large brown eyes 
simply asked for lire, which I used to give to see her brighten 
a crumb. 

Katey fixed right away—she would hire Maddalena for her 
Virgin and Child; Katey is so smart! She dominates a subject 
before I’ve thought of selecting, and then, whatever I lay out to 
do, she sniffs at all the time. 

One forenoon, when we were at the Rialto landing-stage, we 
saw the sweetest little boys going in swimming. 

“There,” I said, “there’s my picture. A snapshot in the 
Rialto!” 

Katey, she fixed me with her eye. 

“Argenta Hoskins,” she said, “you're regularly crazy! I 
guess before painting in those urchins you’d better fetch some 
fig-leaves round.” 

“Why, how you talk, Kate!” said I. “You forget we're in 
Europe; and those particles of the rising generation are so 
brown, they seem real dressed out any way.” 

Katey sort of twitched her nose up, but she didn’t weaken a 
speck, 

“ Argenta,” said she, “if you're Amurrcan, stay Amurrcan. 
You can’t go round sowing British improprieties broadcast under 
the Stars and Stripes.” 

“You're just the meanest thing your State ever raised,” 
said I, and went way off to the omnibus gondola, feeling 
pretty mad. 

As I sat down someone spoke to me. My! if there wasn’t 
Madonna Maddalena, with the cunningest little baby, all swathed 
up like an express bundle, on a board. 

The Madonna kept talking, but I couldn’t make out anything, 
except she asked me for her fare, for my Italian’s in the first 
stage of creation. But I did admire to see Katey come along, for 
though she can be very unpleasant in English, she does talk 
Italian elegantly! She and Maddalena sailed in on each other 
and talked. Katey, she took the baby off to our studio, and 
Maddalena looked as soft and dreamy as she cuddled it right up, 
“in a clear ecstasy of motherhood,” Katey said. 
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In a while we couldn’t imagine how we had ever worried along 
without that baby, we got so set on it. 

Katey’s picture grew’s fast as a squash, but I hated to look at 
it, for I knew when it was done up we'd got to quit Venice and 
our baby. 

“Katey,” I said one day, as I leant on our balcony-rail, 
looking over to Santa Maria Salvatore, “it’s perfectly awful to 
own, but I don’t feel as I shall care a mite about ‘my own, my 
native land’ if we can’t fix it so’s we shall tote the baby 
along.” 

Katey didn’t answer for quite a spell. Then she turned right 
round, her eyes snapping with enthusiasm. 

“ Argenta,” she cried, “let’s buy that baby!” 

I sat up pretty spry at first, but the notion seemed an inspira- 
tion, and Katey was just as possessed, and went to fixing the 
baby’s future right away. 

“ Why, with Amurrean culture worked in on Italian beauty,” 
said she, “she'll register the biggest kind of success in New 
York!” 

“ Katey Parker,” I cried, “ you don’t figure out we're going to 
immolate that baby to Society! Why, no, indeed; we'll give her 
a real, homely bringing-up, and marry her to some lovely young 
farmer, and they’ll live in just the cosiest little farmhouse, and 
she'll make her own bread and butter, and sit out evenings in a 
vine-covered stoop ! ” 

Katey’s mouth went so. She looked dreadfully handsome, but 
it spelt ructions ! 

“* Miss Hoskins,” she said, “if you calculate to expose our child 
to poverty you're mistaken some! That baby will have the best 
time we can do for her, and she'll live in a brown stone mansion 
in Fifth Avenue.” 

“Seems to me,” I said, as drily as could be, “you're getting 
pretty forward with Providence. How do you know the baby 
will circumnavigate her teething?” 

Katey looked caught, and I widened the shaft by saying— 

“And how do you know Maddalena. will trade?” But there 
Katey arose. 

“There’s no trouble that line,” she said; and she hinted 
delicately at a dark tragedy Maddalena had told of in her 
life—a “slaughtered innocence” she called it; but the end 
per Maddalena would jwmp at having the baby done for 
well, 

I didn’t reckon to consult my folks, for I guessed there’d be 
the tallest kind of fuss, “Iwasn’t their funeral anyhow, but pa 
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gets real crooked sometimes, and doesn’t bow before womanhood, 
like a well-brought-up American parent should. So I calculated 
to lie low, and let the baby dawn on him by inches. 

Maddalena looked round that noon, and Katey, she started out 
on her. They got so perfectly carried away, that as the old 
French pa said, “ Language was given to conceal the feelings,” 
and I could only guess at it all; but when Maddalena tore her 
hair (though it was only Wednesday), and suffocated the baby 
with her kisses, I felt we hadn’t a spark of maternal feeling to 
sever a mother and her child. 

I whispered so to Katey, but she said, “Shut right up, 
Argenta; Madda’s about as seasoned as if she’d been on Wall 
Street.” 

However, she was wrong, and Nature couldn’t bear the strain ; 
and when Maddalena at last grabbed her—I mean our baby—and 
struck the stairs, I just screamed out. 

“Draw in, Argenta!” Katey said, “ we're doing it real like the 
natives!” 

But I sat down for a good cry, I felt like a parent losing a 
child, and though we allowed Maddalena would come back, she 
didn’t, and we settled we’d pull up stakes, for Venice without the 
baby wore on us dreadfully. 

We were busy over our baggage, strewn around like hickory 
leaves, when I called “ Come!” to a knock, and there was Madda- 
lena tippy-toeing into the chamber with the baby. 

“What will you, signorina? It is of Heaven, and we must 
submit. The little angel, so beautiful, and all for two hundred 
lire!” 

“One hundred,” from Katey. 

“Cio! The highborn lady laughs! Behold!”—Maddalena 
undraped that infant like greased lightning—‘ what limbs, what 
a shape—oh, virgin of virgins, a head worthy of St. John! The 
lovely puppy !” 

“Now, Madda,” said Katey, “ we ain’t buying the baby by the 
yard. ‘One hundred lire, and if you won’t trade—via !” 

Maddalena quailed under her eye; anyway she caved in. We 
counted out the bills, and she dumped the baby on the lounge, 
where it lopped down to sleep, as good as pie. Madda, she 
reckoned the change as calmly as if she traded babies every 
day, then she kissed our hands and made tracks. At the door 
she stopped : 

“The blessed ones depart to-morrow in truth ?” she said. 

We were too interested in the baby to converse any with its 
former ma. I said fluently, “ Si, si, si,” and Katey didn’t even 
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hear. She went to tending it just as handily, and I gondolaed 
round to buy all sorts of fixings for it. 

It was fascinating to see it play “Peek-a-boo” over Katey’s 
shoulder when I got back, but Katey looked tired some. 

“Now, Argenta,” she said, handing over the baby, which came 
to me right away. It was real mercurial, and so’d I to be till sux- 
down, though I’m free to confess I hadn’t ever figured out how 
solid a baby could be. 

It looked perfectly aristocratic in the little duds I had purchased, 
but when we left it a second on the lounge, it chawed up half its 
lace (real) tucker. 

“T reckon we've got to supper it,” said Katey as the Campanile 
went eight ; “ where’s that milk pitcher?” 

“We've got to think a name next,” said I. 

“Why, yes,” Katey answered; “ Venetia Argentina Parkerini 
would be elegant. What say?” 

Just then Venetia started in crying, and Katey tipped up the 
pitcher. As fast as the milk got in, it dispersed at the corners 
of her mouth, and we felt clear catawampussed! At last, by 
Katey pinching her throat while I slid down spoonfuls, we’d got 
in enough to support nature for the night. 

“Now disrobe her, I’m tuckered out,’ Katey commanded, but 
Venetia, she just returned her supper by express. 

“Well, she’s got to go hungry,” I remarked, and we undressed her. 

“ Katey,” said I, as we drowsed off, “ aren’t you glad Venetia’s 
our own for ever more? Life without her would be a howling 
wilderness.” 

We were just asleep, when Venetia roused-and went to crying. 
We soothed her all we could, and walked acres with her over the 
chamber floor, but she screamed all the time. 

“ Argenta,” said Katey, as she perambulated to and fro, “life 
resembles a howling wilderness pretty closely now, even though 
the baby’s added in.” 

In a while Venetia got to playing. Katey and I were exhausted, 
but it was as chipper! we couldn’t get a wink. At sunrise we 
concluded to rise, but the baby dropped asleep real sudden, and 
we dreaded arousing her. 

The cars left at 10.45 am. Katey was fixed first, and I was 
curling up my bang, when I heard a commotion in the salon. I 
peeked through a crack, and there stood Katey for all the world 
as if she were at a White House reception. 

Our old woodman and an ancient biddy composed the fore- 
ground, and way back was Madonna Maddalena, with her big 
eyes just so pathetic, and a rose-flush on her cheeks. 
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The voices woke that infant, which began its tuneful melodies 
as spry as ever. The woodman, he made a rush, and though I 
hadn’t assumed my waist, he burst right in and s wooped on 
Venetia, and the rest of the procession followed. 

Katey said: “Let them fight it out, it seems personal,” so we 
just withdrew into the smallest compass behind the lounge as 
spectators. 

Madda and the biddy waltzed into each other with the sharpest 
kind of knife in every glance, while the woodman struck a deeper 
note times into the discussion, and Venetia broke the record 
hollering. I guess now that child’s voice was inherited. 

Madda began : 

“Ah, evil one, thou comest to disturb the blessed strangers 
with thy yelping!” 

“ Ar-r,” from the old woman, stamping faster’n if she was a 
post office. “Oh, base dog, thy mother was a pig!” 

The woodman: “ Devil!” 

“Thou that stealest children, thou robber of the support of our 
old age, ah-h!” 

“ Cio, cio, cio, wizened hag, whose father was an executioner !” 

Woodman : “ Beastliest beast, thou girl ! ” 

Here they polkaed in, in a kind of knot, and swayed round 
shaking their fists, till their breathing apparatus got on a snag. 

“The precious bimba for one hundred lire, and we the parents 
starving.” 


“Thou old man, hideous as a pig, and thou animal, oh vile one, 
abhorred by all the saints——” 


: “ Lying one!” 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodman. \ “Devil of devils!” 

Things looked rather unhealthy, and Katey fixed for conflict, 
with her easel for defence— 

“ Madda, you clear out; you’re a wicked girl! ” 

The conversation grew general, but Katey just stuffed her 
uands into her ears: “One, two, three, via!” she shouted, like a 
British military sergeant. 

I couldn’t scarcely believe it, but they humped themselves, and 
took Venetia along. I declare I saw the apotheosis of that infant 
without a regret. 

In the entry Maddalena stopped (I guess she was afraid to 
descend in company). 

“The beautiful ladies will give the cost of the bambinetta’s 
food,” she said gently ; “it devoured like a hundred owls!” 

It was the last straw; Katey let off steam: “Maddalena, I 
should think you’d be ashamed. I have a mind to hand you over 
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to the police for obtaining money feloniously ” (that sounded jreal 
impressive in Italian !)—“ that one hundred lire,—and the wood- 
man he could down on you for kidnapping.” 

Maddalena wilted down. She wept and prayed, and we ex- 
tracted the money was in a lottery, and her family, way back to 
her great grand-grandmother, were dying from starvation, and 
Madda was the sole support. 

But Katey, she only remarked— 

“Gar” 


K. L. Monraomery. 








Redpoll’s Marriage. 
By Mrs. ANDREW DEAN, 


AvuTHOR OF ‘THE GRASSHOPPER,’ ETC. 


I, 


“TgLEGRAPH to him at once, Moscheles. Our spare room is ready, 
and he is the son of my old friend. What more need anyone in 
Eberheim know until the matter is settled? If you let him go to 
a hotel——” 

“ But perhaps he will prefer to do so,” interrupted Herr Mayer. 

“That is no concern of ours. I want him under my own roof. 
If you send the telegram at once it will catch him before he starts. 
Of course if you shilly-shally as usual——” 

“ Everyone will know he has come after one of our girls.” 

“Very well. Let them know. When heaven ‘has given us each 
a daughter we must find them husbands, mustn’t we? There’s 
nothing to be ashamed of in that.” 

“Of course not, dear heart—as long as there is no hitch, a 

“T’m going to manage this affair,” said Frau Mayer, locking the 
sugar-box with a snap. 

Moscheles sighed and went out to dispatch the telegram. When 
he married again he married a widow with one child, a girl about 
six months younger than his own daughter Lina. There was also 
a boy of ten called Fritz, the child of the second marriage. The 
two girls were now nearly twenty, and their parents recognised 
that it was high time to establish them suitably. Moscheles’ 
daughter, Lina, had an independent fortune of five thousand pounds 
left to her a year ago by a maternal uncle: so there could be no 
difficulty about finding a mate for her. Olga had no money at all, 
and of course it annoyed Frau Mayer to reflect that her child, who 
was beautiful, must necessarily make a poorer match than Lina, 
who was plain. Even for Lina, however, she determined to do the 
best she could, and to that end she had lately corresponded at great 
length with her old friend Rosalie Merten. Rosalie had an only 
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child called Arthur, a young man whose career had hitherto given 
his widowed mother nothing but pride and pleasure. She main- 
tained that he was handsomer, cleverer, more amiable, and a 
better business man than anyone else of his age in Germany. 
This phoenix had lately been taken into partnership by his 
employers, and he now wished to settle down and marry a wife 
with a little money. Frau Mayer explained that Lina would have 
five thousand pounds on her wedding-day, and, if all went well, as 
much more when her father died. Many other points were dis- 
cussed by letter, and finally Arthur Merten agreed to stop at 
Eberheim on his way south, to make Lina’s acquaintance, and if 
the course ran smooth to betroth himself to her before the week 
was out. He had to be at Trieste by a certain date; but he had 
seen her photograph, and made sure of her prospects. For the rest 
the inside of a week seemed time enough to everyone concerned. 

The preparations for his visit were elaborate. Frau Mayer 
wished him to sleep on her finest linen and to eat her richest food 
and to see her rooms spick and span. She put the pillow-slips on 
the pillows with her own hands: beautiful pillow-slips trimmed 
with real lace and almost covered by an immense embroidered 
monogram that scratched you when you lay down on it. She sent 
for three new palms to stand in one of the dining-room windows, 
and she made Herr Mayer secure four stalls for the opera on Sun- 
day evening. 

“Of course you have spoken to Lina?” said Herr Mayer some 
hours after he had sent his telegram. “ You have given her a 
bint?” 

“ Yes, I have,” replied Frau Mayer, who felt too busy to keep 
her temper. “I’ve told her that as she’s such a gawk, the man will 
probably go away again and find a wife with as much money and 
better manners.” 

“T am sure, dear heart, our Lina is a very good match for the 
young man. She has the blessed Jacob’s five thousand pounds.” 

“She needs it,” said Frau Mayer. 

Her husband waved his hand in a deprecatory manner. 

“ Now, now, my treasure! women seem to think the Almighty 
ought to chisel all His creatures out of marble. Lina is an excellent 
girl if she is not exactly a Venus. Besides, everyone does not 
think her ugly. In London they admired her photograph, 
especially when I told them how red her hair was.” 

“Thank heaven we are not so badly off for good looks here, 
then. I advise you to keep Olga out of the way these few days.” 

““T!—my dear—— Why?” 

Frau Mayer mentioned the animal from whom King Midas bor- 
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rowed ears. Herr Mayer pretended not to hear, and went on 
speaking : 

“ You can tell Olga I shall be seriously displeased if r 

But the head of the family found it hard to define what Olga 
was not to do. 


“You know what I mean,” he continued with an apologetic 
shuffle. 

“T shall not say a word to Olga,” exclaimed Frau Mayer irately. 
“The poor girl shall not be ill-treated because her mother was 
fool enough to marry again. Perhaps her face will be her fortune. 
The dowry we can give her would not attract a government 
official.” 


“T am sure, my love, I meant no harm,” said Herr Mayer ; “ you 
always “ 

But Frau Mayer had snatched up a dusting-brush and marched 
into the kitchen. With a sigh of relief her husband lit a fresh 
cigar and went to the Jewish club for a game of skat, a mug of 
Munich beer, and a chat with his friends about the piratical policy 
of England. He was complacently certain that after a skirmish 
amidst pots and pans his wife would preside at supper with an 
unruffied mien. Her fits of fury were frequent and severe but not 
long-lived. 

Asa rule the daughters of the house did the work of domestic 
servants all the morning and amused themselves all the afternoon. 
Till the early dinner they ironed and cleaned and cooked and 
mended, later in the day they went out andabout. As all the girls 
they knew did more or less likewise, they were quite content with 
this division of their time, and the family life would have been a 
happy one if the mistress of the house could have kept her temper. 
Unfortunately this was just what she could not do many hours 
together. Of course she said she only lost it when sorely tried. 
This afternoon, for instance, directly she entered the kitchen she 
saw things going wrong. 

Light and warmth and spicy fragrance met her: so did girlish 
voices and the flip of an egg-whisk in Olga’s dextrous hands. 
The cook was stuffing the capon with chestnuts: the housemaid 
rubbed away at the heavy silver spoons. These things were all in 
order and well done. But there sat Fritz, a schoolboy of ten, whe 
ought to have been at his lessons for next day. He was eating 
small sweet cakes just ont of the oven. Who had allowed him to 
enter the kitchen? Who had given him cakes? Back to his 
lessons at once, or he should whistle for his supper. And what did 
Lina mean by putting those bottled plums into the tart unstoned ? 


Had such an idle girl ever cumbered the earth before? Even to- 
VOL, CXI. K 
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day, when the whole household was working and spending for her 
benefit, she could not be trusted to do anything well. 

“Last week you scolded me because I did stone them,” replied 
Lina; “you said it was wasteful.” 

Lina was often unwise enough to argue with her step-mother, 
though she always got the worst of it. To reason with an 
unreasonable person who has the advantage over you in age and 
position is like knocking your head against a wall. On the 
present occasion Frau Mayer snatched the rolling-pin from the 
girl’s hands and began to line a second tart tin with pastry. 
‘She did not reply to Lina’s remark, but she made a great many of 
her own. 

“Look at Olga! She has been cooking all the afternoon, and if 
she took off her apron she would be ready for a coffee party. 
What have you been doing with the flour? Did it descend like 
manna from heaven? I see some in your hair. If you appear in 
that state this evening 4 

“Well, of course she won’t, mamma,” said Olga. “She is as 
anxious as you are that everything should succeed.” 

“T have no doubt she wants to get away. I never expect any 
gratitude for the trouble I take. I suppose she thinks a husband 
never says a word even when his dinner doesn’t suit him. Du 
lieber Gott! I have known even Moscheles stamp with rage 
because the cinnamon was strewn too thickly on the rice.” 

Olga often acted as peacemaker. Frau Mayer could not look 
at her own daughter without pride or at her step-daughter 
without annoyance ; and most people seeing the two girls together 
would have taken her view. Olga was tall and shapely. She had 
merry almond eyes, a delicate colour, a small nose, and a trim 
little head. She could do anything she put her hand to, and a 
year in Paris had taught her how to dress. Lina had to wear 
the clothes her step-mother ordered, and Frau Mayer thought of 
what would last, never of what was becoming. A German dress- 
maker chosen for her cheapness could make Diana look uncouth. 
Lina’s frocks gave her the figure of a wooden Dutch doll, and she 
hated every one of them. Her gait was slow, her responses timid, 
her eyes filled easily with tears. She believed in her own ugliness, 
and from sheer fright she was often awkward. In Eberheim no 
one admired her thick red hair. 

But of course a Jewish girl cannot reach a marriageable age 
without knowing that her dowry is more likely to decide her fate 
than her looks. Lina understood that in this one important 
respect she outdid her beautiful step-sister. Besides she was six 
months older, and ought of course to be married first. So it seemed 
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quite natural that Arthur Merten should be coming to pay his court 
to her, and she had no doubt that a few days later she would be 
betrothed to him. She had even settled in her own mind that 
the printed announcement of their betrothal should be sent to 
their friends on silver-edged cards, and that before she went with 
her fiancé to return all the congratulatory visits she would say boldly 
that she wanted a new hat. She had seen Arthur’s photograph, 
and she thought he had a beautiful moustache. 

Perhaps she was thinking of it this afternoon while she stoned 
the plums, because a sharp rap on the knuckles with the rolling- 
pin surprised her disagreeably. 

“For the third time—where are the apples?” demanded Frau 
Mayer. 

Lina rubbed her hand and stared as if she had never heard of 
apples. Frau Mayer looked at the ceiling in despair. 

“The apples—for the second tart,” she cried. 

“But they are in the store-room—locked up,” said Lina. 
“You never gave any out. I thought both tarts were to be filled 
with plums.” 

The next moment she started back to avoid a heavy bunch of 
keys her step-mother flung towards her. 

“T wish I was dead and in my grave,” said Frau Mayer, sinking 
into the nearest chair. “Such a goose does not exist anywhere 
else in the world. ‘To let me roll out the pastry and cover the tin 
while the apples are still in the store-room! Don’t you know that 
they should be peeled and cut and made into sauce before the tart 
is put into the oven?” 

“Never mind, mamma,” said Olga. “Don’t be so excited. We 
can just as well make it the other way with pieces of uncooked 
apple. If I help they will be ready in five minutes. Be quick, 
Lina, and fetch them.” 

It was always dark in the store-room, so Lina lighted a candle 
before she hurried off. She forgot to take anything in which to 
carry apples, so as she chose them she put them into her apron. 
The store-room was well filled and very orderly. Smoked hams 
and tongues and sausages hung from the ceiling, there were little 
sacks of prunes and mirabelles, queer-shaped tins and barrels 
holding foreign delicacies, and a great provision of fruits and 
vegetables preserved at home. Lina filled her left hand with 
prunes, and with her right she tried to keep up her apron, hold 
the candle, and lock the door. Some of the melting wax streamed 
down her dress, but she managed to turn the key. Just as she 
came away she heard a step outside the flat and then a ring, and 
as she felt sure it must be the postman she opened the door. 

K 2 
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But a stranger stood there, a young man in a long well-cut dust- 
coat, with a travelling bag in his hand and a beautiful moustache 
on his lips. She recognised him at once. It was Arthur Merten. 

“Good afternoon!” said the young man. “ Herr Mayer lives 
here?” and he walked in. 

“We expected you by « later train,” said Lina. She stood still 
and looked at the new-comer, and he looked at her. She had let 
the candlestick slant again and the tallow streamed over the edge 
of it. Her apron looked as if she had filled it with potatoes, and 
her hand closed over something he could not see. 

“There must be a mistake,” he said; “I telegraphed to Herr 
Mayer that I should come by this train. He does live here?” 

“Yes,” said Lina. ‘“ Papa often makes mistakes. Will you 
come in, and I will tell mamma that you are here.” 

The dining-room door stood ajar, and she pushed it further open 
with her elbow. The outside shutters were all shut, and Lina knew 
that the sun had gone by this time and that they should be 
thrown back again. She undid one of the window fastenings, and 
her handful of prunes escaped her and fell on the floor. Crimson 
with: shame and annoyance she began to pick them up. She did 
not dare to look at the young man. She felt his eyes on her. 
She had seen derision in his smile. He stooped for one prune, 
and presented it without speaking. She took it, left her candle- 
stick on the table, and fled from the room. 


II. 


Wuen Lina got back to the kitchen with her amazing news 
there was a pretty how d’ye do. 

“Tf a muddle can be made, you and your father between you 
will make it,” cried Frau Mayer. “At dinner he told me the 
young man would arrive at seven ; and is it your business, pray, 
to answer the door?” 

“TI thought it was the postman,” said Lina. She slowly took 
-the apples from her apron and laid them on the table. The 
prunes she put in her pocket. 

“Tf you had any proper pride you would not let a postman 
see you with a torn apron and flour in your hair. Olga, go and 
make our excuses to Herr Merten and say I will be with him 
directly. Luise, make the coffee at once. Marie, put rolls and 
butter on the table and six kinds of cake. Lina, you will finish 
this apple tart and then change your dress and do your hair. 
The young man is probably not dying of impatience to see you 
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again. I shall be glad if he does not say at once that he gives 
up all idea of you. What is he like?” 

“Yes,” said Olga folding up her apron, “ what is he like?” 

“He has a moustache,” said Lina in a dispirited tone. She 
had begun to peel and core the apples. 

Meanwhile Arthur Merten waited in the dining-room and 
wished he had never come to Eberheim. In his native town 
girls were plentiful and husbands scarce. It was quite un- 
necessary to take a journey for a wife, and the young man 
had only done so to please his mother. His ways were exacting 
and dandified : the women he admired were of the world, worldly. 
Of course the little sloven he had seen might not be the girl 
he had come to woo. Perhaps she was Olga Rosen. But the 
step-sisters had lived under the same roof for years, and probably 
resembled each other in behaviour and habit. He had been 
a fool to let the negotiations go so far. For the next five 
minutes the possibility of retreat occupied him. He even took 
up his bag—— 

Then the door opened and Olga came in. He went forward 
to meet her, and as he did so his spirits rose. This girl would 
do. Before he had been a minute in her presence he began to 
wonder what she thought of him. He felt dusty, and he knew 
there was a coffee stain on his tie. 

“Are you Fraulein Lina?” he asked eagerly. 

She shook her head. 

“T am only Olga,” said she. 

“Only!” he sighed. Then he looked at his boots with a woe- 
begone face. 

“It is a contrary world,” he said. She knew what he meant, . 
and she felt inclined to agree with him, when a moment later Frau 
Mayer came in and dismissed her with a message to the kitchen 
She gave the message and then went to her bedroom. She wished ~ 
she could change her frock, but she knew that if she did some 
member of the family would remark on it. The family manners 
were very tiresome. As she stood before the glass Lina came in. 

“The coffee is on the table, Olga,” she said, and she began to 
take off her thick ill-fitting winter gown. She looked with envy 
at her sister’s well cut one. 

“T wish I had a Paris frock,” she said. 

Olga hesitated. She wanted to get back to Arthur Merten, 
on whom she knew she had made a swift and favourable 
impression: and she wanted her coffee. But she felt sorry for 
her step-sister. 


“T promised to do your hair for you,” she said. 
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“ Don’t you want to go in to coffee ?” 

“Oh! I'll do it in five minutes,” said Olga. She saw that 
Lina liked the idea. 

But when the two girls went into the dining-room it was on 
Olga that Arthur Merten fixed his eyes. Frau Mayer did her 
best for her step-daughter. 

“This is Lina,” she said. “Lina, take Herr Merten his cup 
of coffee and ask him to eat a slice of cinnamon cake, Tell him 
you baked it yourself. Fritz, if I say a thing it is true, and if 
you kick Olga under the table I shall send you to bed. Yes, 
Lina, quite right, that is your place, next to Herr Merten. Now 
you can talk to him about Hamburg. My step-daughter has 
always wished to see your beautiful city, Herr Merten.” 

“She didn’t know where it was the other day,” muttered 
Fritz. “I had to find it for her on the map. Lina is very 
ignorant.” 

“Fritz!” said his mother reprovingly, “your sister took 
several prizes at school. When we have finished our coffee, 
Lina, you may fetch them and show them to Herr Merten.” 

Frau Mayer saw that the young couple she wished to befriend 
were not getting on very well. Lina glanced at her neighbour 
without capturing his attention. His eyes turned to Olga, who 
sat opposite; he took the cake she offered, and answered the 
remarks she made. Considering the recognised purpose of his 
visit, his neglect of the elder girl was significant. Frau Mayer 
hardly knew whether to be pleased that her own daughter 
was so attractive or annoyed that her match-making did not 
progress. 

“Tf only the unhappy child had not gone to the door!” she 
said to herself. ‘ Of course he cannot forget his first impression.” 

When they had finished coffee Herr Mayer came in, and he 
suggested that Herr Merten would like a game of skat and a 
glass of beer at the club. This proposal did not please Frau 
Mayer at all, but her guest jumped at it, and the two men 
disappeared together. They did not come back till supper-time, 
and then they talked of nothing but a critical moment in the 
game when, if Herr Mayer had only played a different knave, they 
might have “ schneidered ” their opponent. 

“This is all very well,” thought Frau Mayer, “but I have not 
got out my best linen and roasted a capon for supper in order 
that he should play skat with Moscheles and make eyes at Olga. 
He will not marry her, because Rosalie would not give her 
consent. One could not expect it of her.” 

So when the family sat down to eat the capon she plavxed 
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Herr Merten on her right hand and Lina next to him. But 
there is a homely German couplet that says: 


* Vis-d-vis 
Better than next to me.” 


The red-haired girl sat at his elbow, but Olga sat opposite, 
the table was a narrow one, and the talk turned on Paris. What 
could Lina say of Paris? Only that she had never been there. 
And then she went on eating her roast chicken. 

After supper Frau Mayer was called away, and Olga sat down 
to the piano, which stood in the family sitting-room. The 
drawing-room was only thrown open on state occasions, and was 
formal and uncomfortable. Olga sang French songs with great 
success. Arthur hung over the piano and asked for more; while 
Lina sat near the lamp with her embroidery, and her father read 
the Eberheim Tageblatt and enjoyed’ his cigar. That the young 
man come to court Lina, should hover round Olga, did not strike 
him as odd. In some respects Moscheles had a very innocent 
mind. 

But when his wife came back he changed his lolling attitude 
for one of alert attention, and blinked both eyes as a sleepy 
terrier will at the sound of a well-known step. Olga rose from 
the piano, Lina put down her embroidery, and Fritz hastily 
pocketed a cigar that he had managed to steal beneath his 
father’s very eyes from the open box on the table. 

“Olga,” said Frau Mayer, who saw at a glance how the land 
lay, “ will you go and put away the linen; here is the key. 
Lina, my child, have you played to Herr Merten ?” 

“Hi! Redpoll, you go and play,” cried Fritz, pulling her by 
the arm. Lina was his favourite sister, and he meant to be 
encouraging, but the nickname stung her to-night as it had never 
done before. She wrenched herself free and somehow upset the 
boy’s balance. He fell on the floor, neither hurt nor angry, but 
with a good deal of noise. His sister turned crimson. 

“Gracious heavens!” exclaimed Frau Mayer; “ papa, have you 
nothing to say ?” 

“You are very naughty, Fritz,” began Herr Mayer mildly. 
“ Little boys should be seen and not heard.” 

Arthur Merten said nothing, though Lina looked wistfully in 
his direction. She went to the piano and plodded away at one 
of Beethoven’s Sonatas. The two men smoked and talked. Fritz 
lit his cigar and had a few puffs before his mother caught him 
and sent him to bed. When the Sonata came to an end Lina 
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‘had to fetch her prizes, but the display fell flat. The young 
man bowed and took them into his hand and put them down 
again. Frau Mayer felt inclined to stamp her foot at him. Lina 
wondered why she had ever been born. Here sat her suitor, her 
future husband, and if she had been a doormat he could not have 
noticed her less. At last her step-mother told her she might go 
to bed. She rose thankfully and bid good-night. 

“Well!” said Olga, when the two girls were undressing, “ how 
do you like him °” 

“T should like him very well if be would speak to me,” said 
Lina dejectedly, “ but be won't.” 

“TI told you how it would be,” said Frau Mayer, marching into 
the room and sitting down heavily on one of the narrow wooden bed- 
steads; “he will not have anything to do with you. To-morrow, 
you will see, he will plead urgent business and be off again. 
What a woman can do I have done, although you are Moscheles’ 
daughter and not related to me at all. But you will not help 
yourself. First you let him see you like Shock-headed Peter, and 
then you sit as still as a larded goose and never open your mouth. 
Why don’t you enter into conversation with him and show that 
you are amiable and well educated? A man of his kind wants 
something more than money with his wife. Why are you curling 
your hair so carefully, Olga? I’m not at all pleased with you 
either. You should keep in the background on an important 
occasion like this. Your turn will come next. Who asked you 
to sing French songs ?” 

“Qh, it makes no difference,” said Lina; “ if Olga had been at 
the embroidery frame he would have sat down beside it.” 

“Then in heaven’s name why don’t you conduct yourself as 
Olga does?” inquired Frau Mayer impatiently, and with that 
unanswerable question she went to bed. 










































III. 


Frav Mayer surveyed her breakfast table with pride. There 
was coffee, and hot milk, and a large rich almond cake, and crisp 
rolls, and, for the two gentlemen, butter and new-laid eggs. The 
cook had presented her mistress with a great bunch of white lilac, 
the sun was shining, and Lina in a new morning gown looked 
quite presentable. Who can tell what a day will bring forth? 
When Arthur Merten appeared he spoke more cordially to Lina 
than he had done yesterday. Then he opened his letters. 
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“My uncle Friedrich is coming to Eberheim on business,” he 
said with evident surprise. ‘ He will arrive to-day.” 

Frau Mayer looked a little anxious. She knew all about 
Arthur’s uncle Friedrich—the rich uncle who had made a 
fortune in South America. Why was he coming? She did not 
believe in the business. 

“Where will your uncle stay?” asked Herr Mayer. “The 
cooking is best at the Prinz Karl, but the situation of the 
Elsasser Hof——” 

“What are you thinking of, Moscheles?” interrupted his wife. 
“TI should be very unhappy if Herr Elkan took his dinner and 
supper anywhere but at our table. Of course our fare is very 
simple, and Herr Elkan is a rich man and accustomed to better 
things. Nevertheless, a hearty welcome is a good sauce.” 

“Anyone who was not contented with your cooking would 
indeed be hard to please,” said Arthur, who as a man of the world 
always knew what was expected of him. 

“He has a great deal of tact,” said Frau Mayer to her 
daughters a little later. “I told Moscheles he must take him off 
our hands, but he went out after breakfast of his own accord. He 
knows that women are busy with house affairs in the morning 
—women that are worth their salt, I mean. You might just 
as well sit with your hands in your lap for any use you are, Lina. 
-You pretend to have dusted the drawing-room. Look at those 
smuts on Schiller’s nose. When we sit in here Herr Merten will 
probably notice the bust of Schiller. He is evidently an educated 
man. Have you washed the big india-rubber plant? Do it at 
once then, and put on your old plaid morning gown. You would 
be sure to splash your new one.” 

“Suppose Herr Merten came back and saw me?” objected 
Lina; “it is so old and ugly.” 

“It is not as old as the person who wears it—or as ugly. 
What is Olga doing?” 

“ Retrimming a hat.” 

“The Almighty ought to have made Olga a peacock,” said 
Frau Mayer, whose blame was always impartially distributed. 
“Go and tell her to prepare the beans for dinner. Herr Merten 
will fix his eyes on your hat, I hope, and not on hers—so why 
should she retrim it?” 

But when Herr Merten came back at mid-day he found Olga 
by herself in the sitting-room. He had brought two nosegays 
with him, one for each young lady, and as he gave Olga hers 
he said that carnations were his favourite flowers. There were 
none in the little bunch he put on the table for Lina. Olga 
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fastened the flowers in her waistband and invited him to try a 
duet from the Walkiire. When Lina came in a little later she 
found them deep in the difficulties of it. They hardly glanced 
her way, and Arthur did not offer her the flowers. He had 
forgotten all about them. She took up her everlasting embroidery 
and went into the dining-room. 

In most German towns it is quite proper to pay a call between 
twelve and one, and as Lina sat in the window niche the waiting- 
maid opened the door and announced Herr Friedrich Elkan. 
Visitors were always shown into the dining-room because it was 
bigger than the sitting-room and more easily kept tidy. Lina 
got up from her chair and stared at Arthur’s uncle in surprise. 
He was tall and bronzed and unexpectedly young-looking. She 
asked him to sit down, and said her mother would arrive directly. 
The sounds of music came through the closed door of the next 
room, and Herr Elkan smiled. 

“My nephew can’t sing a bit,” he said, “but Fraulein Mayer 
has a charming voice.” 

Lina blushed and said nothing. Of course he thought Arthur 
was billing and cooing with the bride he had come from north to 
south to woo. His next remark proved it. 

“You are Fraulein Olga Rosen?” he said. 

“No,” she said hurriedly, “I am Lina Mayer.” 

Herr Elkan pulled his moustache and looked reflectively at 
Lina. He knew all about the family arrangement. In fact, he 
had come at his sister’s request to see it through. His first idea 
was that Lina must have snubbed his nephew, perhaps refused 
the match. Even to a Jewish girl in Germany the power of veto 
is sometimes allowed. But Lina’s blush and her dejected air told 
a different story. Herr Elkan knew his nephew; he began to 
wonder what Olga was like. While he wondered he talked 
to Lina, and she soon felt more at ease with him than with his 
nephew. Presently the music in the next room stopped, but the 
musicians did not appear until Frau Mayer came in, and at once 
sent for them. Arthur looked a little foolish as he greeted his 
uncle. Olga set her cap at him. 

“My first husband was always spoken of as the handsome 
Herr Rosen,” said Frau Mayer in an audible whisper to her new 
guest. ‘“ My daughter is exactly like him.” 

Herr Elkan stayed to the family dinner, which his hostess 
assured him would be plain but good. It was certainly good, and 
the hot early afternoon found everyone rather sleepy. The three 
men smoked and sipped first coffee and then green Chartreuse, and 
talked of playing skat, but were too lazy to begin. Frau Mayer 
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went fast asleep in her own room. The two girls sat on the 
balcony and watched a ship from Holland unlade in the quay 
opposite their house. From the Rhine a little breeze stirred 
towards them ; but it was very hot. Arthur had at last presented 
his flowers, and they lay in Lina’s lap quickly fading. When 
she got up from the balcony they dropped to the ground. 

Herr Elkan had invited the whole party to supper in the Park 
that evening, and they started at six to secure a table. Fritz 
went with them and ate mayonnaise of salmon, roast duck, potato 
salad, and Gruyére cheese. His mother said that being delicate 
he needed a great deal of nourishment, and that he might have 
a second helping of duck if he would drink a second glass of wine 
with it. His father tried to prevent him ending up on strawberry 
ices, but he did not succeed, because Frau Mayer said she would 
not have the child’s pleasure spoilt. So Fritz ate two ices, and 
then said he would like to run races with his friend Jacob 
Rosenbaum, who sat at a neighbouring table. 

It was a fine warm evening and the open air restaurant was 
crowded. Some people ordered supper, many only came to drink 
Munich beer and listen to the band. Every one talked and 
laughed as loudly as they pleased, waiters clattered to and fro, 
and the noise became so great that the music was only heard in 
fragments. Olga soon said she thought it would be pleasant to 
walk up and down near the kiosk, and Arthur Merten at once got 
up to conduct her there. They started together, but before they 
had advanced a yard Frau Mayer got up too and followed them. 

“ Lina,” she commanded, “ come with me,” and as they left the 
table she whispered, “ You are to walk about with Herr Merten. 
If people see you with him it does not matter. They will ask me 
if you are engaged, and I shall say nothing about it. But I shall 
smile a little, and then they will understand. Such a stupid pair 
I never brought together though, and if you are ever married 
you may thank God he made me aclever woman. Why didn’t 
you say you wanted to hear the band? A girl should not be 
forward, it is true, but she should know how to help herself a 
little,” 

“TI can’t force myself on him,” said Lina indignantly ; “ besides 
—his uncle is much nicer than he is.” 

“With the uncle you have nothing to do, my child. The 
nephew is your affair. One thing at a time, and that done well. 
Olga ! ” 

Olga turned at the sharp tone of her mother’s voice. 


“T want you to take Fritz home. It is time the child was in 
bed.” 
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The determined matron marched triumphantly back to the 
supper-table followed by Olga. 

“Where is Fritz?” asked the girl. 

“T have no idea,” said Frau Mayer calmly. “I wanted those 
two to walk about together. They are not getting on at all. 
You are very tiresome, Olga, making eyes at a man you cannot 
marry.” 

eet Arthur Merten and Lina walked solemnly towards 
the band stand, the one out of humour, the other nervous and 
ashamed. Every now and then the young man made a remark 
and the girl tried to answer it. They looked at the flower-beds, 
they looked at the people, but they did not look much at each 
other. When Lina stole a glance at her companion she wished 
herself anywhere in the world but at his side, for his face 
betrayed vexation and ennui. After walking up and down the 
main promenade once or twice, he proposed that they should find 
a vacant bench and sit down. 

Lina wondered why he wished to prolong their téte-d-téte, but 
she assented. He looked about a little as if in search of someone 
he had seen, and then made straight for a back seat occupied by 
Olga and Herr Elkan. After a little polite conversation Olga 
proposed that they should all walk up and down, and she set off 
with Arthr at her side. 

“T am rather tired,” said Lina. 

“Then we will stay here,” said Herr Elkan, and they sat down 
again. 

Lina could not have told you why she found it easy to talk to 
the uncle, and difficult to say half-a-dozen words to the nephew: 
still less why she felt like a pretty attractive girl in Herr Elkan’s 
company and like an awkward miss when Arthur Merten looked 
at her. Of the two men the one who set her at ease was 
older, and of much greater importance. But he had pleasant 
manners, and he was not preoccupied with himself. On the 
contrary, he showed great interest in Lina’s affairs, and drew her 
on to discourse of them at great length and with detail. She 
told him about school and home, she described her best friend, 
she spoke of Fritz and Olga, and of her parents; and the man 
listening thought that her nature must be as good and young as 
her face and as beautiful as her colours. Only, like a gem, she 
wanted the right setting. 

“There is Fritz,” she cried suddenly, and she beckoned the 
little boy to her. Herr Elkan hoped he would not come, but he 
did, and stared at his sister’s bright eager face. 

“ Hullo, Redpoll!” he said. 
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“Olga and Herr Merten are looking for you. You are to go 
home,” she explained. 


The little boy winked. 
“T’ve just seen them,” he said, 
mark.” 


“ What for ? ” 


“$'pose he likes me. He told me to go home. They wanted 
to walk up and down a bit longer. I’m off now. I say, Redpoll 
—when are you going to be engaged to Herr Merten? Jacob 
Rosenbaum wants to know.” 


“Fritz!” cried Lina, turning very red, “little boys must not 
talk about grown-up people.” 

“You're not grown up. Olga is, but you’re not. Why does 
Herr Merten walk up and down with Olga and not with you? 
Jacob Rosenbaum says 2 

“Fritz!” said Lina sternly, “Iam going straight home with 
you, and you are not to mention Jacob Rosenbaum again. He 
is a very impertinent boy. Herr Elkan, you will find my 
father-———” 

“T would rather see you and Master Fritz safely home,” said 
Herr Elkan, who looked more amused than he should have done. 

“Fritz is dreadfully spoilt,” said Lina when the boy had run 
a yard or two ahead of them; “ we all spoil him.” 


“He seems very fond of you,” said Herr Elkan, as if in his 
opinion that made up for a good deal. 


“Herr Merten gave me a 


IV. 


“He is very dilatory,” said Herr Mayer to his wife next morning. 
“Why doesn’t he come to me and ask me for my daughter's 
hand ?” 

“Probably because he doesn’t want it,” said Frau Mayer. 

“But, my heart, he has come all this way on purpose——” 

“To see Lina,” interrupted Frau Mayer. “That was the 
clear understanding. Now he has seen her, and on Tuesday he 
will go back again. I knew how it would be.” 

“So did I,” sighed Herr Mayer. “I asked you to keep Olga 
out of the way.” 

“You may ask the sky to fall. My child is attractive, yours 
is not, and there’s the matter in a nutshell. Crack it if 
you can.” 


“ Perhaps I ought to speak to him.” 
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“ We will give him another day.” 

“Then I will certainly speak to Olga.” 

Frau Mayer laughed derisively, but she said nothing, and after 
breakfast Herr Mayer followed Olga into the drawing-room. 
He had seen her disappear there with a duster and a feather 
brush. She looked up in surprise when she saw her step-father, 
the Tageblatt under his arm, and a long pipe in his mouth. 

He sat down on the sofa and crackled his paper. The girl 
went on with her dusting. He watched her stealthily, and 
admitted to himself that it must be very easy for a young man 
to admire her. 

“Some day you will make as good a wife and housekeeper as 
your mother, my child,” he said after a time. 

Olga thanked him for his good opinion with a brilliant 
smile. 

“But in our state of civilisation,” continued Herr Mayer, 
“one girl can only marry one man. If Frau Venus herself was 
my daughter, I should explain to her that she had much better 
not try to turn the head of every man she sees. Where is the 
use of it? You should always ask yourself that question, my 
child.” 

Olga dusted a Dresden china shepherdess, and said nothing. 

“You understand me ?” persisted Herr Mayer. 

“Tf a bee comes buzzing round your button-hole, do you 
blame the flower in it?” exclaimed the girl. ‘“ You brush away 
the bee.” 

“Some girls are like flowers, but some are like will-o’-the- 
wisps,” said Herr Mayer. “They dance in a man’s path and 
lure him on.” 

“So men say.” 

“Well, well—with other men and women we have nothing 
todo. But our own business we must mind and carry through. 
Your mother and I have arranged a marriage for Lina. The 
young man comes on purpose to pay her his court, and instead 
of doing what is expected of him he philanders after you. It is 
not right, my child.” 

“ What shall I do?” asked Olga demurely. 

“ Behave in such a way that the young man has eyes for Lina. 
I see no difficulty.” 

Olga looked sceptical, but she did not continue the discussion. 
Herr Mayer opened his Tageblatt and began an entertaining article 
on “The Decay of England.” He felt pleased with himself; and 
afterwards, while he changed his dressing-gown for his office- 
coat, he told his wife that Olga only needed a little fatherly 
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advice sometimes. Her intentions were excellent, and everything 
would now work smoothly. 

“Olga is a very pretty girl and a fairly good one,” said Frau 
Mayer, “and I won’t have her put upon. But she has the 
character of her blessed father, and you know what a life he led 
me. He would kiss a barber’s block if the lips were painted red 
enough.” 

When Olga had finished her household duties, she went back 
to her bedroom to dress for the day. She found Lina there 
struggling with her hair, which she had pinned in a shapeless 
lump on the nape of her neck. 

“When you are married you must have a hairdresser every 
day,” said Olga, taking out all the pins and deftly twisting it 
again. “ What are you going to wear to-day ?” 

“ What can I wear—my grey beige?” 

“ That fright! buttoned up the front and all crooked. It would 
disfigure a sylph. Where’s your black silk skirt?” 

“My best black silk? But I only wear that to concerts and 
parties.” 

“You'll wear the skirt to-day; not the bodice, because that 
same fool of a dressmaker made it. I'll lend you my new white 
silk blouse. They shan’t say I stand in your way.” 

“ But, Olga—you have never worn it yourself—suppose I spill 
something over it?” 


“T daresay you will. You're such a clumsy goose. Then 
your father shall buy me a new one.” 

Olga said this last with an emphasis that Lina did not 
understand. But her attention was diverted by the sight of 
the blouse, which was made of soft thick silk shot with delicate 
pink: like the heart of a white rose. A little later Lina walked 
into the dining-room and found Herr Elkan sitting there, for 
though he slept at his hotel he had gladly consented to spend 
most of the daytime at the Mayers’ house. He did not seem to 
have business on his mind at all. When Lina entered in her 
black silk skirt that touched the ground, and the opal blouse 
that set off her hair as the leaves of a white lily set off its stamens, 
Herr Elkan looked at her, and though he could not be kinder 
than he had been yesterday, Lina soon noticed a difference in his 
manner. It was, perhaps, more distant, but it was certainly less 
paternal. She knew that she looked prettier than she had ever 
done before, and the knowledge put a bright light in her eyes, 
and even gave her ease and grace. When Arthur arrived, he 
stared at her as if he had never seen her, and when Fritz came 
back from his Sunday morning walk in the Park, he stared too. 
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“Who's dressed you, Redpoll?” said he. “You've got on 
Olga’s blouse what she brought from Paris. You don’t look so 
ugly as usual.” 

Arthur’s glances endorsed the rude boy’s comments, and Lina 
averted her head from them. She was beginning to dislike this 
young man who could be neglectful one day and complacently 
civil the next. However, he did not trouble her long, because 
Olga came in; and if she had done the best she could for her 
sister, she had also done the best she could for herself. She wore 
a thin summer gown, the colour of ripening corn when the sun 
shimmers on it; and after dinner, when they all went for a drive, 
she put on a little French toque made of scarlet poppies. 

“Much good you have done by speaking to Olga,” said Frau 
Mayer to her husband, when they got home. “They make love 
before our very faces, and Herr Elkan has to take compassion on 
Lina. To-morrow I shall speak to the young man. Rosalie has 
brought him up very badly indeed.” 

“But, my little love,’ said Moscheles, “ Rosalie may say the 
same about you and your daughter. I cannot see a pin to choose 
between them. Olga gives him every encouragement. You 
heard her ask him to get out and gather anemones for her. 
Then she jumped out too, and what a piece of work we had to 
get them into the carriage again!” 

“You needn’t tell me that,” said Frau Mayer testily, “ wasn’t 
I there? If you don’t make haste, Moscheles, you will miss the 
overture. I must miss it because it always takes me ten minutes 
to get into this bodice. You go on with the young people, and 
take care that Arthur and Lina have the two seats behind ours.” 


“T will do my best,” said Moscheles. “I am really grateful to 
you, my dear. You take as much trouble for my daughter as you 
do for your own.” 

“My minx can take care of herself,” said Frau Mayer, who felt 
tired and hot, and rather cross. “Yours is as stupid as an owl.” 


(To be concluded.) 








